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The  greater  number  of  these  sketches  have 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian ,  to 
whose  Editor  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  his  kind  permission  to  republish  them. 
One  has  appeared  in  the  Australian  monthly 
Home.  A  few  others  are  here  printed  for 
the  first  time. 


Tart  One 


PART  ONE 

LES  ILES  SOUS  LE  VENT 

AH  SUEY  has  brought  me  my  tea.  He 
thought  I  was  asleep,  and  so  he  crept 
very  softly  across  the  sand  and  put 
down  the  wicker  table  beside  me  with  an  elaborate 
caution  that  could  not  fail  to  wake  me.  He  set 
upon  the  table  a  lace  cloth,  a  square  Chinese 
teapot,  little  blue  rice-ware  cups,  and  a  bunch  of 
bananas,  and  now  he  stands  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  disconsolate.  So  I  open  my  eyes  and 
smile  at  him,  and  thus  he  knows  that  I  was  only 
teasing  him,  and  he  goes  away  happy. 

Ah  Fu,  the  cook,  is  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
kitchen  with  his  wife,  a  pure-bred  Tahitian. 
Very  occasionally  they  murmur  together,  while 
their  child,  combining  in  his  little  person  the 
patience  and  sagacity  of  his  father’s  race  with 
the  irresponsible  gaiety  of  his  mother’s,  chases 
a  black  pig  who  has  strayed  into  the  garden 
through  a  hole  in  the  hibiscus  hedge. 

The  tall  American,  who  is  staying  at  the 
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bungalow,  has  just  gone  by  carrying  a  spade. 
“  A  crab  has  stolen  my  wife’s  stockings,”  he 
explains.  “  We  found  one  of  them  lying 
outside  its  hole.  Now  I’m  going  to  dig  for  the 
other.” 

Good  luck  go  with  you,  my  friend,  but  you 
haven’t  a  hope.  For  those  great,  grey  land- 
crabs  hide  deep,  deep  down  below  sea  level, 
and  your  wife  will  never  see  her  stocking  again. 
Though,  indeed,  what  use  the  crab  will  make  of 
it,  only  he  and  the  Almighty  can  tell. 

I  drink  my  tea  lazily,  watching  the  bubbles 
break  upon  the  sand.  The  refuse  of  the  beach 
comes  to  my  feet, — pale  pink  shells  and  broken 
coral;  blood-red  blossoms  from  the  overhanging 
bushes;  the  husk  of  a  coconut;  black  sea  slugs 
and  browny-green  strands  of  seaweed.  The 
water  is  so  shallow  that  the  fins  of  tiny  fish  scar 
the  surface  as  they  rush  to  and  fro. 

Half  a  mile  away,  on  the  outer  reef,  men  are 
spearing  fish;  each  holds  a  trident;  their  heads 
are  swollen  as  the  heads  of  giants  by  reason  of 
the  great  water  goggles  which  they  bind  over 
their  eyes.  How  small  the  surf  looks  from  here, 
no  more  than  a  white  ribbon  across  the  blue. 
But  what  a  different  thing  to  stand  yourself  upon 
the  reef,  to  see  the  breakers  tower  above  you,  to 
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hear  them  crash  with  deafening  roar  on  to  the 
coral,  to  feel  the  foam  swirling  round  you  waist 
high,  and  the  rushing  tumbling  waves  striving 
to  bear  you  with  them  to  the  lagoon,  and,  failing 
there,  seeking  to  drag  you  back  into  the  ocean 
and  to  suck  you  down  into  that  seething  hissing 
vortex  which  is  beyond  the  reef.  Then  comes 
the  moment  of  peace  while  the  sea  draws  breath. 
The  coral  lies  bare  to  the  sun ;  a  thousand  streams 
and  waterfalls  drain  off  the  foam  with  little 
trickling  noises;  you  thrust  your  fingers  into 
pools,  pushing  aside  weeds  to  find  great  shells 
and  anemones  and  little  crabs  and  magic-coloured 
stones.  Then  you  leap  again  to  your  feet,  hands 
laden  with  treasure,  as  the  sullen  crash  behind 
you  tokens  the  new  onrush  of  water. 

On  the  edge  of  the  reef,  all  crumpled  up  like 
a  wild  beast  crouched  to  spring,  lies  the  wreck  of 
a  French  man-o’-war.  A  beast  that  will  never 
spring  again,  for  her  guns  are  stacked  in  a  row 
under  the  church  wall  and  she  is  fast  on  the  rocks 
with  her  bleached  hull  staring  white,  her  funnels 
red  with  rust,  and  her  decks  naked  and  spray- 
swept.  So  she  lies,  broken  and  still,  as  though 
nature  had  found  the  harmony  of  the  sea  and  the 
surf  and  the  coconuts  leaning  towards  the  shore 
and  the  rim  of  sand  above  the  beach  all  too 


unbearably  sweet,  and  had  herself  insisted  upon 
striking  this  one  wanton  note  of  discord.  Make 
your  boat  fast  to  the  swinging  hawser  that  creaks 
in  the  wind ;  clamber  aboard  and  grope  on  hands 
and  knees  across  the  slanting  deck  and  up  the 
twisted  ladders  to  the  bridge;  from  there  look 
down,  down  into  the  hold,  where  the  weeds  and 
the  barnacles  cling  to  the  rotting  plates  and 
where  the  deep  green  seas  plunge  and  surge  and 
heave  in  the  darkness. 

Two  girls  are  drifting  down  the  bay  in  a 
canoe.  Their  soft  voices  call  a  greeting.  “  la 
ora  na,”  they  cry,  “  ia  ora  na!  ”  One  is  Teora, 
who  brings  me  every  morning  a  gift;  a  bunch 
of  hibiscus,  a  wreath  of  tiar£  blossoms,  or  some¬ 
times  just  a  single  flower  wrapped  mysteriously 
round  in  green  leaves. 

To-morrow,  very  early,  I  too  will  take  a  canoe, 
and  I  will  paddle  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lagoon.  I  will  float  awhile  in  the  narrow  channel 
above  the  grey  and  purple  coral  growths,  till 
I  come  to  the  very  edge  of  the  island,  where  the 
cliffs  fall  sheer  to  who  knows  what  depth,  and 
through  the  green  water  black  and  gold  fish 
move  slowly  in  and  out  of  caves.  Then  I  will 
set  out  across  the  bay,  breasting  the  little  ripples 
which  are  born  of  the  ocean  swell,  and  I  will 
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beach  my  boat  upon  the  strip  of  sand  beneath 
the  coconuts,  and  stand  shoulder-high  in  the 
water,  crumbling  bread,  and  the  little  fishes  will 
come  to  my  hands  and  eat.  All  the  little  spotted 
and  striped,  sky-blue  and  yellow,  and  pale  green 
and  orange  fishes  will  creep  out  of  their  holes  in 
the  coral  rock  and  will  come  and  nibble  at  my 
fingers  and  squabble  for  crumbs  and  lash  the  water 
with  their  greedy  little  tails.  And  when,  tired 
of  swimming,  I  lie  upon  the  sand  for  the  sun’s 
rays  to  warm  me  through,  the  boys  who  live 
round  the  corner  beyond  the  point  will  bring 
me  a  green  coconut,  and  I  shall  drink  of  its  milk, 
and  smell  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  pandanus 
flowers  and  listen  to  the  breeze  rattling  over  the 
palm  trees. 

It  is  growing  late.  The  rocky  peak  of  Rotui 
glows  red  in  the  sunset.  The  waters  of  the 
lagoon  are  shining  like  pure  gold.  Beyond  the 
reef,  outlined  against  the  purple  ocean,  I  can  see 
the  white  sail  of  a  schooner.  It  is  the  island 
boat  coming  back  from  Tahiti.  She  left  for 
Papeete  last  night  laden  with  fish  and  pigs  and 
feis  for  this  morning’s  market,  and  now  she  is 
returning  with  stores  and  mails  and  any  scrap  of 
news  from  the  outside  world  that  may  have  been 
wirelessed  across  the  Pacific.  She  is  tacking  now, 
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to  come  through  the  reef.  The  breeze  is  dying 
and  they  have  lowered  the  sail.  I  can  hear 
faintly  the  phut  phut  of  her  engine.  Shapes  and 
voices  come  to  me  out  of  the  dusk,  as  the  people 
of  the  village  pass  on  their  way  to  the  landing 
stage.  The  boat  will  bring  them  friends,  perhaps, 
and  certainly  gossip.  Even  here  none  can  wait 
for  the  postman  unmoved,  for  the  longing  for  a 
letter  is  a  thing  universal  and  irresistible.  I  also 
will  go  down  to  the  pier,  and  see  if  there  is  one 
for  me. 
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^HE  people  of  Papetoai  had  a  himene  on  the 
night  we  left  Moorea.  They  sat  on  the  grass 
in  circles,  the  women  in  the  middle  leading 


the  singing  and  the  men  in  outer  rings  grunting 
the  chorus.  And  it  was  about  us  that  they  sang 
and  about  our  journey  ;  their  song  set  to  a  melody 
half  familiar  and  half  elusive,  but  altogether 
haunting  and  strange. 

Down  on  the  wharf  it  was  dark  and  very  still ; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  rustle  the  palm 
trees;  we  could  hear  only  the  dull  murmur  of 
the  sea  grumbling  to  itself  on  the  reef  half  a 
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mile  away.  Now  and  then,  if  a  fish  jumped  out 
of  the  water  or  a  crab  fell  into  it,  there  would 
be  a  loud  splash,  and  the  ripples  would  hit  up 
against  the  side  of  the  schooner.  We  spread  our 
mattresses  on  the  hatch  above  the  engine  and  lay 
there  upon  our  backs  looking  up  at  the  stars  and 
waiting. 

Shadows,  darker  than  the  sky,  less  dark  than 
the  sea,  crept  along  the  jetty  and  came  on  board ; 
shadows  carrying  one  a  baby  and  one  a  bundle, 
one  chickens  and  one,  at  least,  a  pig;  shadows 
determined  of  a  passage  with  or  without  permis¬ 
sion,  stowing  themselves  away  on  the  tiny  fore¬ 
deck  with  tremendous  caution  and  giggles 
ill-suppressed. 

Then  the  Owner  himself  came  down  from  the 
Chief’s  house  where  he  had  been  talking  finance 
and  politics — the  price  of  copra  and  the  possibility 
of  a  cargo — and  after  half  an  hour  or  so,  one  of 
the  crew  managed  to  get  the  engine  started  and 
at  last  we  were  off.  As  we  felt  our  way  over  the 
coral  towards  the  opening  in  the  reef  the  air  was 
very  full  of  the  scent  and  sound  of  petrol,  but 
once  outside  the  lagoon  the  sail  was  hoisted  and 
the  engine  shut  off  and  then  all  the  sweetness 
and  loveliness  of  the  tropic  night  were  ours  for 
just  so  long  as  we  could  keep  awake. 
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So  quiet  the  world  was,  free  of  the  noise  and 
shaking  of  the  engine,  that  almost  it  seemed  as 
though  we  hung  motionless  upon  a  wave  to  let 
the  coast  rush  past.  Peaks  changed  their  shapes, 
blotting  out  more  stars  or  less  as  they  faced  us 
or  retreated.  One  valley  pursued  another,  straight 
bars  of  blackness  against  the  hills.  The  reef 
beside  us  creamed  or  darkened  as  the  surf  broke 
or  fell  back.  Then  two  miniature  islands  reached 
us; — islands  lying  within  the  reef,  born  of  dead 
coral  and  wild  hibiscus  roots  and  holding  in  their 
shores  rocky  pools  filled  with  sky-blue  fish: — 
and  there  the  schooner  swung  round,  and  we 
turned  away  from  the  mountains  of  Moorea,  to 
set  out  across  the  blue-black  immensity  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

I  woke  to  a  world  that  was  all  grey, — a  soft 
grey  sky,  and  an  oily  sea  billowed  by  a  swell  so 
vast  that  in  that  tiny  boat  one  hardly  felt  the  long 
smooth  slope  there  was  from  trough  to  crest. 
In  the  east,  unreal  as  ghosts  of  icebergs,  lay, 
where  they  should  not  have  lain,  the  dark  grey 
outlines  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea.  But  of  the 
island  that  was  our  destination,  of  the  reef  off 
which  we  should  have  anchored  at  dawn,  there 
was  no  sign  at  all. 

Of  all  the  world  I  only  was  awake.  The 
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hatch  on  which  I  sat  was  littered  with  the  jarring 
ugliness  of  European  sleep.  Ticking-covered 
mattresses  held  graceless  figures  huddled  under 
overcoats, — overcoats  that  left  uncovered  tousled 
heads  and  unshaven  faces,  boots  half  unlaced 
and  one  bare  toe  showing  in  a  grey  sock.  Below 
me  on  the  deck  lay  the  Sleepers  Beautiful ; 
copper-coloured  children,  swathed  in  scarlet 
pareus,  outstretched  on  yellow  mats ;  girls  wearing 
strings  of  red  beads,  in  whose  hair  fading  brown- 
edged  tiare  blossoms  were  still  wreathed;  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  boy  holding  the  tiller,  his 
head  thrown  back  against  the  rail,  his  body 
sprawling  across  the  deck,  sleeping  as  he  must 
have  slept  for  hours  that  we  should  have  drifted 
so  far  out  of  our  course. 

Yet  there  is  a  great  debt  owing  to  that  sleeping 
helmsman,  for  through  him  it  was  given  to  us 
that  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  behind  Tahiti 
and  Moorea,  a  gift  not  granted  by  the  gods  to 
many.  Each  slender  peak, — fantastic  as  no  other 
peaks  on  earth, — was  outlined  with  a  rim  of  scarlet 
flame;  the  sun  shot  up  like  living  fire  between 
the  islands  and  seemed  to  fill  the  straits  exactly; 
and  the  flame  spread  till  sea  and  sky  glowed 
crimson,  with  every  wave  and  every  ripple  within 
a  wave  fading  to  palest  pink  as  it  curled  over. 
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And  then,  incredibly  soon,  the  vision  passed. 
The  sun  was  high  in  the  Heavens,  small  and 
yellow  as  usual;  the  mountains  were  purple  and 
the  sea  blue,  with  a  grey  speck  upon  it  that 
was  our  island ;  and  we  set  a  course  while 
someone  made  scrambled  eggs  over  an  open 
fire  that  was  burning  on  sand  in  a  wooden 
box. 

Towards  noon  we  lay  against  the  island,  a 
soft  green  island,  with  a  rounded  hill  set  in  a 
ring  of  coconut  palms  above  a  white  sandy  beach. 
The  waters  of  the  lagoon,  lying  on  their  bed  of 
coral,  were  of  thick  turquoise  blue.  Through 
the  spray  we  could  see  the  white  walls  and  roofs 
of  a  village  among  the  trees. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  find  an  island  and  another 
to  land  upon  it,  for  the  surf  breaking  on  the  reef 
was  so  tremendous  that,  although  two  of  the  crew 
launched  a  canoe  overside  and, — manoeuvring 
it  on  to  the  right  wave  at  the  right  moment, — 
were  swept  through  a  narrow  opening  into  smooth 
water,  it  was  at  peril  of  their  lives  that  they 
succeeded.  And  no  sooner  were  they  safely 
through  than  a  shark  leaped  clear  out  of  the  water, 
so  clear  that  we  were  able  to  appreciate  the 
whole  horrible  length  of  it  before  it  fell  back 
into  the  surf;  and  a  whale  rose,  spouted,  dived 
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beneath  us,  and  rose  again  not  fifty  yards  away, 
leaving  the  schooner  plunging  to  hideous  depths 
and  heights  as  the  result  of  its  activities.  So  it 
was  put  to  the  Owner  that  the  sea  in  those  parts 
was  over-populated  and  altogether  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  we  sailed  to  leeward  of  the  island  and 
there  found  another  opening  off  which  we 
anchored. 

The  sea  still  hurled  itself  fiercely  against  the 
thin  line  of  brown  coral  that  guarded  the  shore, 
but  it  hurled  itself  impotently,  leaving  but  a  few 
drops  of  itself  to  trickle  over  into  the  lagoon.  The 
breakers,  tossing  and  fretting  in  the  channel, 
seemed  but  ripples  to  the  swirling  vortex  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  Beyond  the  lagoon, 
the  beach  lay  waiting.  There  was  no  sign  of  any 
live  thing  nor  of  any  path ;  only  the  glare  of  white 
sand,  untouched  and  untrodden,  and  a  thick 
belt  of  pandanus  palms  shutting  us  out.  They 
launched  the  dinghy,  and  in  her,  borne  on  a 
curling  wave,  we  swung  through  the  opening 
in  the  reef  and  then  grounded  suddenly,  so 
shallow  was  the  water  within.  Thus  it  was  on 
foot,  wading  among  coral  growths  and  sea  slugs 
and  tiny  scuttling  crabs,  that  we  came  at  last  to 
the  island  of  Maiao. 
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ALL  through  the  afternoon  we  sat  on  the 
verandah  of  the  Chief’s  house.  Sat  and 
smiled  at  the  wife  of  the  Chief,  who  knew 
no  word  of  our  language  nor  we  any  of  hers.  Sat 
on  the  hard  chairs,  which  were  all  the  house  had 
of  furniture,  with  smiles  on  our  faces  and  curses 
in  our  hearts ;  for  rattling  palm-leaves  whispered 
of  cool  sea  breezes,  and  booming  surf  called  to 
the  open  beach.  But  all  through  the  long  hot 
afternoon  we  sat  on  the  verandah  of  the  Chief’s 
house  in  Maiao,  while  he  and  the  Owner  bar¬ 
gained  over  the  price  of  a  cargo  of  copra. 

A  fat  and  ugly  man  the  Chief,  lank  haired, 
with  complexion  pock-marked  and  greasy.  His 
trousers,  once  white,  did  not  pretend  to  meet 
over  his  huge  paunch.  His  coat,  when  buttoned, 
did  just,  and  no  more,  pretend.  He  boasted  a 
yellow  straw  hat  whose  great-grandmother,  per¬ 
haps,  had  been  a  panama.  His  wife,  equally  fat, 
equally  greasy,  concealed  most  of  her  corpulence 
under  that  distressingly  decent  garment  a  Mother 
Hubbard,  but,  being  a  lady  of  savoire-Jaire  and 
tact,  handed  us  at  once  palm-leaf  fans  with  which 
to  cool  our  own  streaming  faces. 
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The  Chief,  the  Owner,  and  the  elders  of  the 
village  sat  with  their  backs  to  us  on  the  edge  of 
the  verandah,  dangling  their  legs  over  the  side. 
The  rest  of  the  population, — men,  women, 
children,  dogs, — stood  in  front  of  and  all  round 
the  house  and  stared.  When  we  made  a  more 
than  usually  vigorous  attack  upon  the  mosquitoes 
that  tortured  us,  they  dug  each  other  in  the  ribs 
and  giggled. 

Never  were  there  such  mosquitoes.  They  had 
been  waiting  for  us  when  we  had  first  set  foot 
upon  the  beach.  Scenting  fresh  blood  from  afar 
they  had  assembled  in  brigades  and  battalions 
to  assault  us,  fastening  on  arms  and  necks  and 
ankles  to  indulge  at  our  expense  in  an  orgy 
drunken  and  disgusting.  Never  were  smudge 
fires  lit  in  greater  hurry.  Palm  leaves,  dead 
branches,  rotting  husks  of  coconuts  made 
miniature  bonfires.  With  tears  streaming  down 
our  faces  we  had  sat  in  the  sheltering  smoke  to 
eat  the  sinewy  chicken  that  was  our  lunch,  while 
the  baffled  black  devils  had  retired  to  windward 
and  hummed  insults  at  us  with  a  chorus  of 
“  Wait!  ”. 

Now  on  the  verandah  of  the  Chief’s  house 
they  had  their  revenge. 

It  was  nothing  much  of  a  house,  just  the 
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ordinary  two-roomed  weather-board  building, 
set  up  high  above  the  ground  and  roofed  with 
the  inevitable  corrugated  iron.  Through  the 
holes  in  the  lace  curtains  draped  across  the 
windows  we  had  glimpses  of  a  few  fine  mats 
spread  over  the  floor,  of  crude  pictures  advertising 
the  stores  in  Papeete,  of  long  grey  cobwebs 
swaying  to  and  fro  from  the  ceiling.  A  dozen 
others  like  unto  it  made  a  street  of  the  grass- 
grown  roadway.  Smaller  editions  of  the  same 
type, — overtopped  by  bread  fruit  and  banana 
trees, — edged  the  coconut  plantations,  for  one 
never  sees  native  bamboo  and  palm-leaf  huts 
nowadays,  unless  built  to  keep  copra  in,  or 
pigs. 

Pigs  lived  under  this  house  if  not  in  it.  Jet 
black  they  were  and  unbelievably  small;  very 
timid  and  yet  tremendously  brave  as  they  sallied 
forth  again  and  again  to  sample  an  unknown 
world.  And  very  sulky  and  squeaky  they  became 
when  their  fat  long-snouted  old  mother  chivvied 
them  back  again,  massing  them  in  defence 
formation  against  possible  attack  by  dangerous 
white  women  who  were  quite  liable  at  any 
moment  to  catch  and  caress  them. 

Hours  passed  in  almost  perfect  silence. 
Business  was  done  in  a  series  of  infinite  pauses, 
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periods  of  tense  thought  in  which  we  listened 
for  the  creaking  of  the  Chief’s  brain.  And 
when  at  last  this  ponderous  person  brought  forth 
a  sentence  of  perhaps  four  words  the  Owner 
would  shake  his  head;  the  elders  would  shake 
their  heads ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  would 
shake  theirs.  And  the  Chief  would  grunt,  pick 
his  toes,  and  relapse  into  another  awful,  incredible 
silence.  Now  and  then  a  cry  would  go  forth 
to  the  Owner  of :  “  Please,  mayn’t  we  get  down  ?  ” 
And  the  Owner  would  frown  in  a  peculiar  manner 
which  meant, — he  had  rehearsed  it  beforehand, — 
“  For  goodness’  sake,  stay  put!  At  any  moment 
I  may  have  to  rise  in  my  wrath  and  cast  the  dust 
of  this  place  from  off  my  feet  forever.  How  can 
I  hope  to  make  a  dignified  exit  if  I  have  to  ransack 
the  village  for  you  people  first?  ” 

So  all  through  the  long  hot  afternoon  we  sat 
on  the  verandah  of  the  Chief’s  house  in  Maiao, 
and  studied  the  missionary  calendar  that  was 
pinned  upon  the  wall.  Not  a  really  interesting 
calendar,  too  Protestant  for  that,  with  a  deplor¬ 
able  lack  of  Saints’  days.  But  it  was  occupation 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  months  and  of  the 
days  of  the  week;  perhaps  useful  to  know  the 
Tahitian  equivalent  for  Peter  and  Paul  and 
James. 
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Not  till  evening  when  already  long,  tapering 
shadows  fell  across  the  roadway,  did  we  leave  the 
verandah  of  the  Chief’s  house.  Then,  lured  by 
the  sound  of  waves  into  following  a  narrow  white 
path  that  led  us  among  palm  trees  and  over  sand 
dunes  strewn  with  low  hummocky  bushes,  we 
found  our  way  at  last  on  to  the  beach. 

Breathless  with  delight,  we  faced  a  long 
curved  bay.  So  wide  the  lagoon  was  that,  with 
the  reef  veiled  in  spray,  it  seemed  as  though  it 
were  the  ocean  itself  that  broke  in  long  curling 
waves  at  our  feet.  Rare  is  the  union  of  breakers 
and  soft  sand  in  these  islands,  where  beaches 
are  chaperoned  by  reefs  so  stern  that  only  the 
merest  ripple  of  the  real  thing  is  allowed  to 
trickle  through  on  to  the  shore.  But  here  lay 
the  sea  itself,  a  deep  clear  green  over  sand  pure 
white.  Black  cliffs  stood  at  each  horn  of  the 
crescent,  and  between  them  every  range  and  shade 
of  colour  was  blended  into  harmony  most  subtly 
perfect  by  that  clear,  sharp  radiance  that  takes 
the  place  of  twilight  in  the  tropics.  Forgotten 
were  slow-minded  chiefs,  mosquitoes,  and  the 
hardness  of  wooden  chairs ;  forgotten  aching 
bodies  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  walk  home, 
for  here  was  beauty  enough  to  make  any  effort 
worth  while,  and  a  permanent  memory  that  can 
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rejoice  the  spirit  long  after  the  weariness  of  the 
flesh  has  been  altogether  forgotten. 

We  came  back  to  the  village  to  find  that  the 
Chief  had  promised  his  boys  should  begin  loading 
copra  at  dawn.  We  shook  hands  all  round  and 
bade  him  good  night  and  good-bye,  knowing 
full  well  that  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  he  would 
have  changed  his  mind  in  the  morning. 


AN  oval  hill  set  in  alternate  circles  of  dull 
white  water,  of  palm  trees,  and  of  turquoise 
blue  lagoon;  the  whole  rounded  off  by  a 
jagged  brown  line  edged  with  cream  where  surf 
meets  coral ;  anchored  off  an  opening  in  the  reef, 
a  small  white  schooner.  So  Maiao  might  seem 
to  a  bird  poised  overhead.  We,  from  the  deck 
of  the  schooner,  see  only  a  soft  white  beach 
backed  by  low  bushes  and  pandanus  palms. 

A  path  leads  through  this  scrub,  a  track  six 
inches  wide,  twisting  itself  among  mounds  of 
broken  coral  and  fallen  coconuts  long  since  welded 
by  creeping  vines  into  green  hillocks,  deceptively 
smooth.  Matted  vegetation,  sprung  from  decay¬ 
ing  tree  trunks,  shuts  out  all  sight  and  sound  of 
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the  sea.  Only  the  rattling  coconut  palms,  their 
heads  thrust  out  above  this  dank,  dark  place, 
find  clean  sunshine  and  a  sea  wind. 

Beyond  this  strip  of  forest, — a  white  circle 
coiled  within  a  green, — lies  the  burying  place 
of  a  dead  lagoon.  Pools  of  dead  salt  water,  flats 
of  white  dead  coral,  are  hemmed  in  between  the 
hill  that  is  the  island,  and  the  once-upon-a-time 
reef,  now  overgrown  with  jungle. 

Very  pale  and  thick  and  horrible  is  this  water 
that  once  was  sea.  Glaring  white,  burning  to 
eyes  and  feet,  this  coral  that  once  blossomed 
with  rainbow  colours  in  deep  green  pools  where 
were  playing  grounds  for  fish.  Now  landcrabs, 
dirty  and  grey,  with  claws  pink-tipped,  people 
the  lagoon.  Silent  as  ghosts  they  crouch,  bellies 
flat  to  the  hard  rock,  moving  even  as  you  watch 
them  almost  invisibly  into  holes. 

It  was  in  this  sinister  place,  far  from  any 
human  thing,  that  we  found  this  morning,  very 
brave  and  helpless  and  defiant,  a  yellow  kitten. 
I  carried  it  in  my  arms,  scratching,  kicking, 
biting,  fiercely  resenting  my  intrusion,  till  it 
leapt  from  me  at  last,  tore  away  among  bushes 
and  was  lost.  I  could  feel  for  its  rage.  Out 
alone  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  thinking  itself  a 
tiger  with  the  world  for  prey, — and  then  creatures 
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must  needs  come  to  spoil,  ignominiously,  the 
adventure.  But  one  cannot  leave  a  kitten,  a 
little  domesticated  kitten,  all  by  itself  among 
crabs.  .  .  . 

The  Professor  is  pacing  the  two  feet  by  six 
quarter-deck  champing  with  impatience,  for  he 
wishes  to  sail  before  dark. 

The  copra-loaded  dinghy  has  just,  for  the 
second  time,  capsized  in  trying  to  make  the 
passage  through  the  reef.  The  boys,  flung 
suddenly  into  the  sea,  have  succeeded,  amazingly, 
in  righting  the  boat  and  in  saving  themselves 
and  it  from  being  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  coral. 
But  one  oar  is  broken,  and  they  must  paddle 
back  for  another — must  describe  the  accident, 
too,  with  appropriate  pantomine,  to  that  member 
of  the  crew  who  had  been  left  on  board.  For  he, 
occupied  at  the  moment  in  playing  with  the 
engine, — because,  apparently,  the  lust  was  upon 
him  to  make  a  noise, — failed,  most  unfortunately, 
to  witness  his  comrades’  misfortune. 

Broiling  hot  is  the  sun  and  the  whole  island  seems 
to  be  quivering  with  heat.  Breakers,  crashing 
upon  the  reef,  recoil  on  to  the  ship’s  side  so  that 
she  is  buffeted  twice  by  every  wave.  Prostrate 
on  the  hatch,  we  wait  for  the  next  load  of  copra 
sacks  to  be  thrown  over  our  tired  bodies  into  the 
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hold  below,  while  in  the  rigging,  swelling 
grotesquely  in  the  tiny  breeze,  hang  the  damp 
and  tattered  garments  in  which  this  morning  we 
explored  the  island.  .  .  . 

There  was  no  sort  of  reason  for  climbing  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  save  that  we  wanted  to. 
Our  progress  on  level  ground  had  been  barred 
by  a  creek  of  salt  and  almost  stagnant  water,  to 
ford  which  would  have  meant  wading  through 
grey  and  slimy  liquid,  sinking  who  knows  how 
deep  into  soft  grey  mud,  treading  on  who  knows 
what  of  the  creepy  things  that  lie  under  the  mud. 
Therefore  in  that  place  had  died  and  been  buried 
our  ambition  to  circumambulate  the  island.  But, 
perceiving  on  our  right  a  slope  not  altogether 
inaccessible,  it  had  been  then  and  there  borne 
in  upon  us  that  what  must  be  done  was  to 
surmount  it.  So,  hand  over  fist,  we  made  our 
way  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Clinging  to  roots 
and  creepers,  dislodging  rocks  that  fell  with  a 
sickening  squelch  into  soft  mud,  tearing  our 
fingers,  tearing  our  shoes,  we  drew  ourselves  at 
last,  panting,  dishevelled,  hot  and  exhausted, 
over  the  top,  knowing  one  thing  for  certain  and 
one  thing  only,  that  however  we  descended  this 
precipice,  it  would  not  be  by  the  way  we  had 
come  up. 
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From  the  top  of  the  island  (and  doubtless  we 
are  the  first  and  the  last  fools  to  have  achieved 
such  position),  Maiao  was  ours  as  it  might  be 
the  bird’s.  The  hill  fell  away  from  our  feet  to 
the  grey  and  white  circle  of  the  dead  lagoon — 
lovely  as  seen  from  there,  with  a  queer  trick  of 
light  and  shade  lending  a  green  tinge  to  the  water, 
and  the  hard  cold  whiteness  of  the  coral  softened 
by  shadows  of  passing  clouds.  Beyond  it  lay 
the  ring  of  matted  scrub  and  palm  trees,  the 
turquoise  lagoon,  the  reef  and  the  open  sea. 
And,  anchored  off  a  break  in  the  reef,  far  out 
of  our  reach  as  the  peaks  of  Moorea  and  Tahiti 
on  the  horizon,  our  small  white  schooner. 

For  neither  backwards  nor  forwards  could  we 
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The  slopes  of  close-cut  turf, — so  they  look 
from  the  sea, — are  clothed  in  high  grass  bladed 
like  scissors.  Guava  bushes,  with  leaves  of 
sandpaper,  clung  to  our  skirts.  Like  live  things 
branches  curled  about  us  to  hold  us  back,  while 
our  jerseys,  torn  to  shreds,  hung  upon  us  like 
knotted  fringe.  Every  twig  held  its  quota  of 
crepe-de-chine.  Stockings  were  laddered  into 
delicate  patterns  of  lace.  And  on  the  topmost 
tree  of  the  island,  flying  as  banner  of  victory, 
there  flaunts  in  the  breeze  a  petticoat,  sacrificed 
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to  prove  to  the  world  in  general  that  of  all  its 
people  we  really  did  achieve  this  place. 

Though  well  might  it  have  proved  that  we  had 
died  there,  had  we  not  seen  a  crease  upon  the 
hillside,  fought  our  way  to  it,  and  found  a  water 
course.  The  bed  of  a  stream  in  wet  weather,  it 
was  to-day  a  rocky  tunnel  on  which  guava  bushes 
failed,  for  a  width  of  eighteen  inches,  to  grow. 
Down  it  we  wormed  a  way,  creeping,  crawling, 
tumbling  from  boulder  to  boulder,  and  rolling 
at  last,  as  the  stream  might  have  done,  into  a 
pleasant  green  place  among  palm  trees. 

And  so  at  last,  weary  and  worn  and  tired,  we 
came  home. 

Home  to  a  schooner  that  lurched  at  us  as  we 
came  on  board,  drenching  us  through  and  through 
and  just  failing  to  fling  us  back  among  sharks. 
Home  to  lunch  off  bully-beef  eaten  straight  out 
of  the  tin.  Home  to  change  in  a  hold  already 
half-full  of  copra,  where  cockroaches  crawl  and 
one  cannot  stand  upright. 

(Always  the  Owner  is  threatening  to  put  fowls 
down  to  dispose  of  those  cockroaches,  but  if 
any  fowl  can  be  found  to  face,  let  alone  eat,  that 
size  of  cockroach,  then  is  chicken-hearted  no 
epithet  to  apply  to  a  coward). 

So,  until  the  sun  sets,  we  shall  pursue  round 
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the  deck  the  patch  of  shade  thrown  by  an 
inadequate  awning,  and  we  shall  read,  jaute 
de  mieux ,  a  book  on  evolution  written  by  the 
Professor.  And  I  think  there  can  be  no  greater 
test  of  self-control  and  good  manners  than  to 
study  a  book  on  evolution  under  the  very  eye  of 
its  already  irritated  author,  on  a  small  boat 
rocking  slowly  to  an  ever-increasing  swell,  after 
a  heavy  lunch  of  tinned  beef,  in  the  tropics. 


^PHE  Professor  comes  to  Moorea  to  collect 
j[  snails.  Every  morning  he  sallies  forth  to  the 
mountains  complete  with  tin  boxes  and  a 
native  guide.  By  the  presence  of  similar  snails  in 
both  Groups,  he  has  proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  Society  Islands  were  once  joined  to  the 
Ladrones,  4,000  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific.  Every  afternoon  he  boils,  chloro¬ 
forms,  or  otherwise  does  to  death  the  snails  he 
has  collected  during  the  morning.  Those  that 
he  wants,  he  keeps  and  classifies.  Outside  his 
window  lies  a  pathetic  heap  of  discarded  shells. 

Curiosity  once  moved  me  to  accompany  him. 
We  set  out  at  dawn,  and  were  paddled  up  the 
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bay  in  the  canoe  of  Matu,  the  Tahitian.  The 
mountains,  great  ragged  peaks  that  soar  in  almost 
perpendicular  isolation  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet, 
closed  in  upon  us  on  every  side.  Valleys  and 
hollows  where  the  sun  had  not  yet  touched 
yawned  at  us  like  great  caverns.  The  bay 
narrowed,  until  it  was  a  bay  no  longer,  but  a 
river.  We  glided  up  a  silent  stream,  where  the 
bushes  grew  close  on  either  bank,  and  where  the 
flies  played  above  the  water  and  the  fish  rose  to 
them.  As  the  river  made  a  sudden  bend  Matu 
turned  the  canoe  inshore  with  a  twist  of  his 
paddle.  We  made  fast  our  craft  to  the  roots  of 
a  tree,  and  landed. 

The  cup-shaped  valley  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  is  made  up  of  numberless  ridges  and 
hollows.  Our  way  lay  across  these,  as  well  as 
upwards.  Walking  through  the  forest  was  hard. 
The  air  grew  close,  and  the  smell  of  decaying 
vegetation  very  rank.  We  forded  many  little 
streams,  and  often  found  ourselves  in  marshy 
ground.  Stagnant  pools  were  coated  with  a 
bright  orange  scum.  Sometimes  great  boulders 
stopped  the  way,  huge  piles  of  rock,  covered  with 
slippery  mosses. 

Once  the  silence  was  broken  startlingly,  by  the 
crow  of  a  farmyard  cock.  A  great  bird  rose  at  our 
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feet,  and  flew  heavily  away.  Again  there  was  a 
crashing  in  the  undergrowth  ahead.  Matu  whis¬ 
pered  “  tauro  ”,  and  the  Professor  looked  scared. 

“  I  was  treed  here  once  for  half  a  day  by  wild 
cattle  ”,  he  said,  and  I  cast  an  anxious  look  at 
the  tree  above  me,  and  knew  that  I  could  never 
leap  even  to  the  lower  branches.  But  the  oxen 
moved  on  the  other  way,  and  left  us  unmolested. 
A  sinister  forest,  that  having  no  beasts  of  its 
own,  must  needs  acquire  those  of  the  white  men, 
and  breed  cows  and  goats  and  pigs  and  chickens 
from  run-away  stock,  that  are  as  savage  as  ever 
their  ancestors  were  before  men  tamed  them. 
It  was  the  Spaniards  who  first  brought  cattle  to 
these  islands.  Hence  the  word  tauro  in  the 
Tahitian  language. 

When  we  had  climbed  800  feet  the  Professor 
called  a  halt.  We  brought  forth  our  tin  boxes, 
and  opened  our  campaign  against  the  snails. 

Strange  victims  of  science,  queer,  helpless 
little  things,  they  fell  such  easy  prey  into  our 
great  hands.  Curled  up  in  their  shells,  flung 
seemingly  dead  into  a  box,  they  fought  for  freedom 
with  proverbial  patience,  climbing  again  and 
again  from  the  bottom  to  the  lid,  only  to  be 
thrown  down  each  time  the  box  was  opened. 
Sometimes  in  the  fork  between  leaves  and  stem 
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of  the  strange  plant,  half  cactus  and  half  palm, 
whereon  they  live,  whole  families  would  be  found 
clustered  together. 

“  Look,”  I  cried,  “  this  one  is  quite  different.” 

The  Professor  beamed  with  pleasure.  “  This 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  yet  made  upon  the  island,”  he  said. 

I  patted  myself  on  the  back,  and  put  that  snail 
in  a  special  place.  But  a  few  minutes  later  the 
Professor  confessed  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
The  snail  was  not  the  aristocratic  gasteropod  that 
he  had  thought  it  to  be,  but  something  quite 
base-born  and  common.  The  discovery  was  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  after  all. 

It  grew  very  hot.  We  were  tortured  by  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Hornets  with  long  yellow  legs  buzzed 
round  us  menacingly.  The  Professor  announced 
that  he  was  going  higher  up.  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sit  on  a  rock  and  mop  my  face.  Matu 
did  likewise.  Then  he  brought  out  of  his  knap¬ 
sack  a  loaf  of  long  French  bread,  broke  it  in  two 
and  gave  me  half.  We  ate  together,  taking  an 
occasional  pull  at  our  water  bottles  and  smiling 
feebly.  Conversation  was  impossible,  I  knowing 
no  Tahitian,  and  he  nought  else. 

The  Professor  speaks  Tahitian,  but  is  sometimes 
incorrect  in  his  words.  The  other  day  when  I 
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wanted  some  jam  after  lunch  and  asked  him  to 
say  so,  Ah  Fu,  the  cook,  went  away  looking  much 
surprised,  and  returned  in  twenty  minutes  with 
an  omelet, — made,  incidentally,  of  all  the  eggs 
they  had  been  keeping  for  supper. 

When  the  Professor  came  back  down  the  hill, 
making  loud  cries  in  order  to  locate  us,  we  set 
out  for  home,  and  took  a  route  slightly  higher 
up  the  mountain  than  that  by  which  we  had  come. 
We  had  not  gone  far  before  he  picked  up  a  flat 
stone. 

“  Look,”  he  said,  and  I  looked,  but  saw 
nothing. 

“  Can’t  you  see.  It’s  been  shaped  by  man,” 
and  after  he  had  told  me,  of  course  I  could  see. 

A  few  paces  further  on  we  found  many  of  them 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  like  a  low  wall  built 
square,  and  then  again  more  of  these  walls, 
among  and  around  the  trees. 

“  Foundations  of  deserted  houses,”  said  the 
Professor.  So  recently  as  eighty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  people  were  living  up  here,  where 
now  is  this  dark  damp  jungle;  not  merely  a  family 
or  two,  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  villages  stretched 
right  up  the  hillsides  to  a  point  even  beyond 
where  the  plantains  grow.  Those  were  the  days 
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when  a  single  breadfruit  tree  was  apportioned  to  a 
family,  and  sufficed  it.  But  the  struggle  for 
existence  became  so  acute  that  tribe  fought 
tribe  for  the  very  right  to  live,  and  the  men  of 
the  mountains  made  raids  upon  the  men  of  the 
coast  for  fish,  and  for  good  man-meat  too,  I 
daresay.  So  the  population  dwindled  and  ex¬ 
terminated  itself,  even  before  the  white  man 
brought  his  gin  and  his  diseases.  Now  there 
are  only  about  1500  people  left  on  the  island, 
all  coast-dwellers,  and  the  Bush  has  taken  back 
what  man  had  reclaimed. 

As  we  slipped  down  stream  in  our  canoe,  we 
came  upon  friends  who  were  fly-fishing.  The 
Professor  would  not  stop  to  ask  their  luck,  but 
exclaimed  in  anger,  “  Oh  !  These  British  and 
their  sport,”  and  quoted  the  saying  about  the 
true  Englishman  who  cries  out  on  waking, — 
“  It’s  a  fine  day.  Let  us  go  and  kill  something.” 

I  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  snails  lying  dead 
and  dying  in  our  pockets,  but  I  did  not  venture 
to  remind  him  of  them.  I  knew  already  that 
the  idle  practice  of  fly-fishing  could  not  be 
compared  to  the  strenuous  pursuit  of  science. 
Nevertheless,  we  felt  it  was  wrong  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  eat  more  than  his  share  of  the  fish  when 
we  had  them  fried  that  evening  for  supper. 
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Tart  T wo 


PART  TWO 


INDO-CHINE 


IGHT. 

Grey  mist  hanging  low  over  the  water; 
the  sky  blue-black  with  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  star.  Here  and  there  a  cluster  of  dim 
lights  showing  a  tiny  village;  sometimes  a 
coconut  palm  disentangled  from  the  fog  and 
dipping  ghostly  branches  into  the  river;  man¬ 
groves  crouching  against  the  bank  like  sinister 
beasts.  Down  in  the  cabin,  heat  that  is  intolerable ; 
a  thousand  imprisoned  mosquitoes  preying  raven¬ 
ously  on  new  flesh  and  blood ;  narrow  beds 
creaking  hoarsely  with  every  movement;  a  baby 
crying  peevishly,  monotonously.  On  deck, 
silence,  and  the  soft  chill  of  the  fog.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  blast  of  a  ship’s  siren,  a  blast  like 
the  shriek  of  a  creature  in  pain,  a  shriek  three 
times  repeated,  and  dying  away  to  leave  a  silence 
deeper  than  before. 

The  engine  stops  and  the  ship  lies  motionless 
upon  the  river,  a  ghost  ship,  solitary  in  space. 
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Faint  as  a  firefly  comes  a  glimmer  of  light 
across  the  water;  there  is  the  creak  of  an  oar, 
and  a  soft  ripple  against  the  ship’s  hull.  A  boat 
creeps  alongside ;  sacks  and  parcels  are  flung 
from  our  lower  deck ;  rapid  sentences  and  a  laugh 
or  two  are  exchanged  in  whispers.  Then  a  bell 
rings  and  the  engine  beats  again.  The  boat 
slides  away  into  the  darkness  and  vanishes. 
The  postman  has  passed  on. 

•  »»»«•« 

Morning. 

A  faint  breeze  setting  the  waves  of  the  Mekong 
dancing;  brown  water,  brown  mud  banks,  and 
brown  rice  fields  beyond  them  all  bathed  in  pale 
yellow  sunshine;  little  children  splashing  in  and 
out  of  the  stream;  men  and  women  in  blue 
cotton  raiment  and  conical  straw  hats,  working 
among  lettuces  and  maize. 

The  river  is  dotted  with  sails;  sails  of  every 
kind  and  of  every  colour ;  some  square  and  some 
triangular,  some  of  painted  canvas,  and  some  of 
palm  leaves  plaited ;  one  at  least  made  of  the  seat 
of  an  old  deck  chair ;  one  that  was  once  a  duster ; 
another  no  more  than  the  branch  of  a  coconut 
tree  set  up  in  the  bows  of  a  small  canoe.  Often 
it  is  hard  to  tell  which  are  sails  and  which  the 
family  washing. 
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On  each  bank  a  thick  belt  of  trees — bananas 
and  betel  nut  palms,  coconuts  and  bamboos ; 
kapok  trees,  bare  of  leaves  with  white  cotton 
bursting  from  green  pods ;  toddy  palms  with  tall 
thick  trunks  and  a  bunch  of  feathers  at  the  top 
for  all  the  world  like  a  housemaid’s  mop;  now 
and  then  a  gnarled  old  tree  with  spread¬ 
ing  branches  from  which  hang  festoons  of  red 
flowered  creeper. 

Here  and  there  the  forest  breaks  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  rice  fields  stretching  away  into 
eternity.  Now  and  then  the  river  bank  parts  to 
show  a  creek  running  inland;  sampans  lie 
drunkenly  on  the  mud  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
rescue  them,  and  bamboo  bridges,  mere  ladders 
with  pieces  of  rope  for  handrails,  carry  on  the 
track  that  leads  along  the  river. 

Above  the  bank  little  houses  sit  crazily  on 
piles.  Red  scrolls  hang  over  doors  and  drive 
away  devils,  as  do  strings  bound  up  with  twists 
of  paper  like  the  tails  of  kites.  From  every 
front  door  a  beaten  track  leads  to  the  river.  Neat 
flights  of  steps  are  carved  out  of  every  bank. 
Crossed  bamboos  serve  as  a  mooring  place  for 
tiny  craft,  and  make  a  bathing  pool  for  babies. 
All  morning,  up  and  down  the  steps,  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  path  and  round  the 
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corner  to  the  cabbage  patch,  women  carry  water 
to  their  gardens;  sometimes  in  kerosene  tins, 
sometimes  in  sections  of  bamboo,  and  sometimes, 
so  it  seems,  in  their  own  hats  turned  upside  down. 


Afternoon. 

Thick  drowsy  heat  falling  over  the  river; 
even  the  tiny  fluttering  leaves  of  the  bamboos 
hanging  heavy  and  dull. 

The  deck  forrard  of  ours, — which  is  where 
what  little  breeze  we  make  strikes  the  ship’s 
rail,  hovers  and  dies, — is  labelled  Rdserv£  au 
Service.  The  French  captain,  dressed  always 
in  pyjamas,  his  ten-year-old  daughter  and  her 
(very  nearly)  fox  terrier  are  too  proud  of  being 
the  “service  ”  of  the  Messageries  Fluviales  de 
Cochin-Chine  to  speak  to  tourists.  We  languish 
in  the  background,  listening  to  the  clamour  of 
the  native  passengers. 

Once  there  came  a  hail  from  a  sampan  in  mid¬ 
stream.  The  engine  stopped,  the  ship  swung 
round,  and  the  sand  churned  up  by  her  screw 
yellowed  the  river  in  wide  recurring  circles. 
The  sampan  drew  alongside  and  made  fast.  Two 
old  ladies  clambered  aboard,  in  black  trousers 
and  tunics,  one  carrying  her  baggage  in  a  paddy 
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basket.  The  other,  less  fortunate,  stood  for  a 
long  time  astride  the  river,  with  one  foot  on  the 
sampan  and  the  other  on  the  ship’s  deck,  super¬ 
vising  with  shrill  cackle  the  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  of  her  possessions, — two  pairs  of  clogs,  a 
pillow,  a  counterpane,  an  umbrella,  a  walking 
stick,  and  a  live  hen;  also  the  Cochin-China 
equivalent  for  a  sandwich  case — rice  and  fruit 
wrapped  up  in  banana  leaves. 

Now  we  make  a  port  of  call,  and  lie  drawn  up 
alongside  a  pier  built  of  solid  black  beams.  On 
one  of  the  lower  ones,  close  to  the  water,  a  little 
girl  -sprawls  face  downwards  fishing. 

Women  come  down  to  the  ship  carrying  wide 
baskets  of  dainties  to  sell  to  the  deck  passengers, — 
sugar  canes  for  chewing,  prawns,  cakes  and  dried 
fish,  bananas,  and  the  inevitable  betel  nut.  The 
local  population  has  followed  to  watch  the 
bargaining.  There  are  coolies  in  tattered  blue 
trousers ;  Buddhist  priests  swathed  in  their 
yellow  robes,  Annamese  wearing  long  tunics 
and  tightly  rolled  turbans,  and  French  officials 
with  flowing  beards  and  open  collars. 

The  little  town  boasts  pink  and  white  stucco 
buildings  within  a  circle  of  native  houses.  Purple 
bougainvillea  climbs  over  verandahs,  and  scarlet 
flame  trees  line  the  water  front. 
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In  the  centre  of  all  stands  the  fish  market, 
proclaiming  itself  to  Heaven  with  no  uncertain 
smell. 


Evening. 

A  herd  of  buffaloes  moves  towards  the  river, 
and  the  dust  of  many  hooves  rises  in  a  cloud 
through  which  the  sun  sets  blood-red,  as  through 
a  mist.  As  they  scent  the  water  the  beasts  start 
to  run ;  they  scramble  down  the  bank  and  plunge 
into  the  stream  until  only  horns  and  noses  can 
be  seen  above  the  surface.  So  they  lie  motion¬ 
less,  one  behind  the  other,  like  logs  upon  the 
water. 

Kapok  trees  with  branches  intertwined,  lean 
tangled  together,  suggesting  against  the  darkening 
sky  a  forest  of  telegraph  poles  wrecked  by  some 
titanic  storm.  Down  on  the  lower  deck  someone 
is  making  thin,  weedy  music,  and  the  chattering 
of  the  deck  passengers  is  hushed.  The  water  is 
very  flat  and  dark  and  the  ripples  turning  back 
from  the  ship’s  side  are  flecked  with  star- 
light. 

Behind  us  there  is  a  great  clatter  of  dishes  and 
a  smell  of  soup.  A  wedge  of  crude  light  blazes 
from  the  open  door  of  the  saloon.  We  hear  on 
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the  deck  the  padding  of  the  steward’s  bare  feet, 
and  know  that  he  is  peering  through  the  shadows 
to  find  us.  Sulkily  he  mutters  into  the  darkness, 
implying  that  our  hunger  may  be  upon  our  own 
stomachs  “  Messieurs  ’dames  sont  servis  ”, 


WE  came  to  Pnom-Penh  very  early  in  the 
morning,  while  the  world  still  metaphori¬ 
cally  yawned  and  stretched  itself.  A 
coolie,  who  had  spent  the  night  upon  the  river 
bank,  shook  the  dust  from  off  his  clothing,  and 
shuffled  away  towards  the  market  place.  Bamboo 
blinds  were  drawn  up  with  a  rattle  as  we  passed 
and  green  shutters  were  flung  open  and  fastened 
back.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  strong  sour 
smell  of  coffee. 

Outside  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  tattered 
awnings  sheltered  a  few  iron  tables  and  chairs, 
an  Annamese  waiter  swept  into  the  roadway  the 
refuse  of  the  night  before,  torn  cigarette 
boxes,  tobacco  shredded  to  dust,  blackened  and 
shrivelled  banana  skins  and  the  tin  tops  of  beer 
bottles. 

Passing  through  a  glass  door,  propped  open 
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by  a  pail,  we  came  into  an  immense  room, — half 
restaurant  and  half  bar.  Its  walls  were  of  imitation 
marble,  panelled  in  gold.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  marbling  had  failed  and  grey  plaster  was 
revealed  in  all  its  nakedness,  strips  of  torn  paper 
fell  over  in  dejected  attitudes  on  to  the  floor. 
Hollow  pillars  supported  beams  from  which 
hung  glass  chandeliers.  Festoons  of  spiders’ 
webs  obscured  the  gilded  ceilings  and  cornices, 
and  welded  together  the  pendent  strips  of  glass 
into  a  solid  mass. 

The  room  was  divided  down  the  centre  by  a 
strip  of  grey  carpet.  On  one  side,  long  tables 
covered  with  once  white  cloths,  hinted  at  a  table 
d’hote.  On  the  other,  tables  were  baize  or 
marble-topped,  small  and  round  and  stained. 
Behind  them,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  were  unbacked 
shelves  laden  with  bottles  of  every  size  and  shape 
and  label,  through  which  the  sun  cast  patches 
of  green  and  purple  and  orange  on  to  the  bare 
boards  of  the  floor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  finishing  off  the 
strip  of  carpet,  stood  a  high  desk  reminiscent  of 
a  pulpit.  Herein  sat  the  maitre  d'hotel ,  fat  and 
French  and  greasy,  suitably  attired  in  soiled 
pyjamas.  He  waved  a  benign  hand  towards  our 
petit  dejeuner ,  and  we  sat  at  once  to  a  meal 
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consisting  of  bananas  and  toast,  that  hard  French 
toast  that  is  so  essentially  “  bread  grilled  Our 
coffee  was  coloured  with  some  strange  substance 
out  of  a  tin,  which  might  have  been  paste  or 
might  have  been  chalk,  but  which  most  certainly 
was  not  milk. 

The  meal  over,  the  maitre  d' hotel  showed  us 
to  the  room  which  for  a  day  was  ours. 

Opening  the  door  one  stumbled  upon  a  bed. 
Beyond  the  bed  there  was  a  wooden  partition 
effectually  protecting  it  from  all  air  and  from 
nearly  all  light.  Through  the  partition  lay  our 
private  bathroom,  containing  the  rose  of  a 
watering-can  embedded  in  the  ceiling;  a  rusty 
chain  hanging  therefrom ;  and  a  little  hole  through 
the  wall  on  to  the  pavement  to  serve  as  a  drain. 
One  could  wash  either  with  shutters  closed  in 
the  dark,  or  in  full  view  of  the  street  and  of  the 
house  over  the  way. 

Rashly,  I  asked  if  I  might  have  a  real  bath. 
The  maitre  d'hotel  looked  at  me  doubtfully, 
somewhat  puzzled.  Certainly,  he  said,  there  was 
a  bath.  He  fumbled  for  a  key  and  himself 
opened  a  door  to  show  me.  And  certainly,  as 
he  said,  there  was  a  bath, — a  bath  grey  with  age 
and  black  with  filth,  a  bath  filled  with  ashes  and 
leaves  and  torn  newspaper  and  dead  insects. 
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“  Doubtless,”  said  the  maitre  d'hotel ,  “  it 
might  be  cleaned,”  and  doubtless  within  a  month 
it  might  have  been,  but  I  thanked  him  and 
fled. 

Native  house  boys  lined  the  corridors  to  look 
at  me,  and  other  guests  poked  out  of  their  rooms 
faces  wrinkled  with  curiosity.  “  She  wanted  a 
bath,”  they  muttered  to  each  other,  “  she  was  so 
dirty,  she  wanted  a  bath.” 

Dejeuner , — served  at  1 1.30, — found  the  maitre 
d'hotel  resplendent  in  white  suiting,  but  still 
lacking  a  collar.  His  plump  joviality  was 
somewhat  suppressed  by  the  presence  of  the 
“  Patron  ”,  a  lean  and  uncivil  Greek  of  malevolent 
expression.  Prowling  up  and  down  between 
the  tables  he  supervized  a  long  and  complicated 
repast.  First  of  all  soup, — a  brown  liquid  in 
which  grey  strings  floated  indefinitely;  then 
salade  de  bceuf ,  which  translated  itself  into  lumps 
of  meat  concealing  themselves  coyly  behind 
slices  of  tomato,  and  was  followed,  in  strange 
rotation,  by  portions  of  a  hard  and  singularly 
ill-flavoured  melon.  Veau  sur  puree  St.  Germain 
preceded  CEujs  sur  choix ,  a  title  leaving  a  field 
of  choice  almost  embarrassingly  large  and  re¬ 
solving  itself  at  last  into  scrambled  eggs  of  quite 
surpassing  beauty.  The  meal  ended  on  the 
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rather  sombre  note  of  entrecote  grille ,  which 
sounds  so  much  nicer  than  grilled  steak  but 
which  is  every  bit  as  tough.  Red  and  white  wine, 
coffee  and  a  strange  kind  of  cognac  which  tasted 
like  cocoa,  were  served  free.  No  wonder  that 
tropical  France  shuts  itself  up  from  twelve  till 
two,  withdrawing  like  a  lotus  blossom  at  sunset. 

The  long  tables  were  occupied  by  a  regular 
clientele, — residents  and  out  boarders.  Among 
the  few  strangers  relegated  to  the  isolation  of 
tables  to  themselves  was  a  young  schoolmaster, — 
he  looked  no  more  than  twenty, — newly  come 
from  France  and  staring  about  him  with  startled 
homesick  eyes.  And  a  Government  clerk,  with 
sick  wife  and  idiot  child  crying  interminably, 
just  returned  from  a  year’s  furlough  to  find 
himself  transferred  from  Cochin-China  to  Cam¬ 
bodia.  No  French  civil  servant  knows  which 
of  the  five  colonies  is  to  be  his  fate  until  the 
river  pilot  comes  on  board  the  liner  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saigon  River. 

At  the  next  table  to  us  sat  a  slim,  dark-haired 
woman  and  a  man.  These  had  recently  been 
caught  red-handed  stealing,  and  smuggling  over 
the  Siamese  border,  rare  carvings  and  bas-reliefs 
from  a  newly-discovered  temple  near  Angkor. 
Sent  down  to  Pnom-Penh  for  trial,  and  there 
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being  no  gaol  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies  or  indeed  of  white  persons,  they  were 
lodged  instead  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Towards  evening  the  great  hall  resolved 
itself  into  a  kind  of  club.  Bearded,  collarless 
Frenchmen  played  an  incomprehensible  game 
of  cards  at  little  round  tables.  Others  threw  dice, 
sipped  strange  coloured  liqueurs,  or  called  loudly 
for  yet  another  “  bock.”  After  dinner  the  tables 
were  pushed  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
cinematograph.  It  appears  that  every  Saturday 
night  on  fait  du  cinema.  A  screen  was  erected; 
lights  already  dim  with  dirt  were  extinguished; 
somebody  turned  a  handle  that  produced  a 
crackling,  spitting  noise;  the  actualites  du  jour 
were  upon  us. 

Then  for  our  delectation  ghosts  passed  across 
the  hall.  Dense  crowds  lined  the  war-time 
streets  of  Paris.  Poilus,  Tommies,  Sammies, 
marched  along  the  tram  lines.  Politicians  and 
ambassadors  paraded  in  uniform.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  unfurled  to  a  flattering  caption 
about  nos  allies.  Another  flicker  transported  us 
to  Washington  where  in  a  sombre  dignified 
room  President  Wilson  signed  the  Declaration 
of  War. 

The  actualites  du  jour  were  no  less  than  eight 
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years  out  of  date.  We  had  come  to  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  films,  where  current  events  re-emerge 
as  History.  Wavering  shadows,  tired  and  faint 
after  many  ve^rs  of  service,  trod  a  ghostly 
measure  to  while  -away  an  evening. 

They  woke  in  our  hearts  an  echo  of  feelings 
long  since  dead. 

They  re-incarnated  before  our  eyes  a  world 
which  has  passed  away.  And  all  this, — as  a 
notice  on  every  wall  and  pillar  told  us, — “  for 
the  price  ordinary  of  the  consommations.” 
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~^HE  Umbrella  Man  was  already  on  the 
Bengali  when  we  came  on  board.  He  rose, — 
very  tall  and  thin, — to  introduce  himself, 
unwinding  his  long  legs  from  the  bars  of  one 
of  two  kitchen  chairs  that  were  propped  against 
the  ship’s  rail.  His  face  registered  faint  surprise 
that  his  name  should  obviously  convey  nothing. 

“  I  am  a  silk  manufacturer  from  Lyons,”  he 
said,  “  specializing  in  umbrellas.  I  propose  to 
sell  sunshades  to  the  bonzes  at  Angkor.” 

We  shivered.  Bonzes, — those  Buddhist  monks 
who  wrap  themselves  in  golden  robes  of  orange 
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and  yellow  and  saffron,  and  carry  with  their 
polished  begging-bowls  and  their  rosaries  made 
of  brown  nuts,  sunshades  of  palm  leaf  and 
bamboo.  .  .  .  Here  wss  civilization  indeed, — 
stretching  a  cold  finger  into  the  forests  of 
Cambodia. 

The  sun  shone  fiercely  over  the  river,  and  upon 
the  swollen  body  of  a  dead  horse  floating  by. 

Kites  swooped  among  the  tethered  ships. 

On  the  deck  of  the  Bengali  was  chaos  in¬ 
describable.  Every  square  yard  was  feet  deep  in 
boxes  and  cases,  labelled  for  the  most  part 
“  Cointreau,”  “  Guinness,”  or  “  Cherry  Brandy.” 
The  agent  of  the  ship’s  company  was  directing 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  in  which  a  word  of  French  was 
occasionally  discernible,  at  the  compradore.  He 
was  a  man  of  melancholy  countenance  wearing 
black  sateen  trousers  and  khaki  jacket;  also  an 
amazing  amount  of  long  straight  hair  which  he 
twisted  into  a  bun  at  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and 
later  loosened  to  hang  straight  down  his  back. 
So  effective  was  the  agent’s  abuse,  or  so  efficient 
the  compradore’s  method  of  loading  a  ship  from 
the  deck  down,  that  within  an  hour  of  our  depar¬ 
ture  not  a  bale  or  box  was  in  sight.  We  spread 
ourselves  in  canvas  chairs  and  watched  the  river 
rushing  past  us  not  six  inches  below.  By 
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crawling  dangerously  between  the  boiler  and  a 
pile  of  wood  fuel  it  was  possible  to  reach  the 
alternative  seclusion  of  a  mosquito-haunted 
couchette  decorated  with  tins  of  condensed  milk. 
Behind  us  sat  and  squabbled  the  native  passen¬ 
gers,  including  four  members  of  the  Cambodian 
Army  in  khaki  uniforms,  who,  promptly  on 
departure,  removed  their  trousers  to  serve  as 
pillows  and  wrapped  a  sampot  about  their 
loins. 

The  Umbrella  Man  was  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  talking  English.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  learn  to  speak  it  correctly.  And  for  a 
while  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  murdering  our 
language,  instead  of  knowing  ourselves  to  be 
murdering  his.  But  later  the  strain  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  exceeded  the  burden  of  construction.  We 
came  to  cursing  his  painstaking  pursuit  of 
opportunity. 

So  through  all  that  long,  hot  day  we  journeyed 
between  the  yellow  mud-banks  of  Cambodia. 
First  through  the  suburbs  of  Pnom-Penh,  where 
strings  of  little  houses  on  the  banks  had  each 
their  little  convenience  built  out  over  the  river. 
Further  on,  banks  were  riddled  with  earth  ovens, 
and  sampans  laden  with  red  earthenware  pots 
baked  of  the  local  clay.  Here  and  there  spitting, 
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snorting,  stationary  engines  were  distilling 
alcohol  from  rice,  the  rejected  husks  pouring 
down  the  banks  through  wooden  conduits  into 
boats  to  be  taken  away  for  pig  feed.  We  saw 
sugar,  from  the  sugar  palms,  brought  down  to 
the  water’s  edge  in  solid-wheeled  carts;  men 
were  between  the  shafts  and  gentle  brown 
bullocks  trotted  alongside.  When  the  tangled 
scrub  that  was  all  there  was  of  vegetation  grew 
close  to  the  water,  then  grey  monkeys  chattered 
and  cursed  at  us  as  we  passed. 

At  one  stopping  place  a  Chinese  passenger 
came  into  our  lives,  only  to  leave  us  at  the  next. 
In  fluent  French  he  told  the  tallest  fishing  tales 
I  ever  heard.  Sharks  there  were, — in  the  Great 
Lake  we  were  approaching, — four  metres  long, 
and  sword  fish  capable  of  behaving  like  timber 
mills.  And  a  theory  that  it  was  when,  some  odd 
million  years  ago,  this  Tonle  Sap  ceased  to  be 
sea  and  became  lake,  that  these  fish  (or  perhaps 
he  meant  their  ancestors)  had  been  left  behind. 
And  the  Umbrella  Man  swallowed  it  all;  we,  so 
much  as  we  thought  we  could  conceivably  get 
away  with  in  repetition. 

All  through  that  long  hot  day  the  Umbrella 
Man  practised  his  English  at  us  until  portions 
of  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu  fell  from  my 
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hands  with  a  heavy  thud  on  to  the  deck,  and  I 
slept.  The  Umbrella  Man  had  never  heard  of 
Proust  and  did  not  want  to. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  when  already  a  pale 
yellow  sun  had  been  driven  over  the  horizon  by 
a  rich  golden  moon,  that  we  deserted  the  Bengali 
for  the  flat-bottomed  boat  which  was  to  carry  us 
across  the  Great  Lake  or  Tonle  Sap.  Then  came 
crisis  indeed,  for  it  was  found  there  were  but  two 
cabins  and  two  beds  between  three  passengers, — 
and  one  of  them  a  lady  !  The  Umbrella  Man 
could  hardly  believe  his  good  fortune  when  one 
whiff  of  those  insect-ridden  dens  drove  two  of 
the  passengers  to  command  mattresses  on  deck. 

“  But  the  night  air,”  he  cried,  and  slept  with 
his  door  shut. 

To  which  I  felt  he  was  welcome  even  when, 
thanks  to  sudden  fierce  altercation  between  pilot 
and  steersman,  I  woke  to  a  wind  blowing  coldly 
across  my  blanket ;  to  waves  hitting  against  the 
ship’s  side  and  breaking  over  me  in  spray;  to 
a  pale  watery  moon  shining  feebly  through 
clammy  mist. 

I  slept  again  and  woke  to  glaring  sunshine 
and  to  a  forest  of  trees  standing  branch  high  in 
the  water. 

The  Umbrella  Man  had  brought  more  to 
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Angkor  than  sample  sunshades.  He  owned  a 
cine-camera. 

“  Why,”  I  said,  “  don’t  you  photograph  the 
people  upon  the  river  ?  ”  But  he  answered  that 
films  were  expensive  and  that  he  was  keeping 
his  for  better  purposes. 

“  You  see,”  he  said,  “  when  I  return  to  Lyons 
my  friends  will  not  believe  that  I  have  really  been 
to  Angkor.  I  intend  to  have  myself  photographed 
among  the  ruins,  so  that  no  one  can  doubt  my 
word.” 

And  he  set  out  daily  with  his  camera  and  a 
Cambodian  guide. 

In  the  mornings,  when  screeching,  squeaking, 
bullock  carts  dawdled  past  the  bungalow  and 
the  young  men  trotted  along  the  road  in  droves 
towards  the  reconstruction  work  among  the 
ruins,  Monsieur  would  advance  in  a  Ford  upon 
the  ancient  city  of  Angkor  Thom.  He  would 
set  the  scene  and  place  the  camera,  trusting  to 
the  delighted  guide  to  turn  the  handle.  Then 
he  would  vanish  off  stage,  prepare  himself  to 
meet  the  lens,  pull  down  his  waistcoat,  adjust 
his  moustache,  and  out  of  some  gate  or  doorway 
would  appear  in  quite  hew  and  unexpected 
guise,  languid,  unhurried,  with  arm  raised  and 
little  finger  poised  to  draw  attention  to  some 
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exquisite  picture  in  stone  or  to  show  off  against 
his  own  fatuity  some  noble  building  or  statue. 

In  the  evenings, — when  buffaloes  wallowed 
among  lotus  leaves  in  the  moat,  their  horns 
rising  like  sinister  prongs  among  the  lilac 
blossoms ;  when  women  and  children  laughed 
and  squealed  and  splashed  and  tumbled  in  the 
tepid  muddy  water ;  when  bonzes,  with  sunshades 
furled  and  shaven  heads  gleaming,  sat  under  the 
banyan  tree  in  conclave  with  the  old  men  of  the 
village, — then  the  Umbrella  Man  would  cross 
the  moat,  and,  passing  through  the  western 
entrance  where  bats  fluttered  and  squeaked  and 
stank  in  the  semi-darkness,  would  pose  him¬ 
self, — an  ant  before  a  mountain, — in  front 
of  that  stupendous  temple  which  is  Angkor 
Wat. 

In  the  temple  of  Ta  Prohm  where  fig  trees, 
and  the  huge  trunks  called  fromagers,  have  thrown 
down  roots  so  thick  and  flat  that  they  envelop 
whole  walls  and  in  one  case  take  actually  the  place 
of  a  supporting  pillar,  Monsieur  was  filmed 
comparing  the  thickness  of  fibres  with  the 
thickness  of  his  own  arm.  At  Neak  Pean,  that 
tiny  temple  which  a  fig  tree  holds  between  its 
roots  much  as  a  man  might  hold  a  plum  between 
his  fingers,  the  size  of  the  cell  was  measured 
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against  the  size  of  Monsieur’s  body.  But  among 
the  crumbled  doorways,  and  pillars  of  Prah 
Khan,  where  tail-less  gibbons  swung  from  tree 
to  tree  and  grey  monkeys  threw  figs  upon  the 
heads  of  passers-by,  the  Umbrella  Man  unfor¬ 
tunately  slipped,  and  the  camera  recorded  a  most 
undignified  silk  manufacturer  sprawling  over 
the  stone  reproduction  of  a  rather  seductive 
dancing  maiden. 

Our  sympathies,  of  course,  were  with  the  silk 
manufacturers  left  in  Lyons.  With  hours  of 
what  bitter  boredom  must  they  have  paid  tor 
that  suspected  incredulity. 

But,  withal,  he  did  not  forget  his  umbrellas. 
The  “  patron  ”  at  the  bungalow,  the  guide,  any 
stray  monk  who  would  listen,  though  none 
understood,  were  pestered  for  an  introduction 
to  the  Chef  des  Bonzes. 

“  If  the  chief  priest  uses  one  of  my  umbrellas,” 
he  said,  “  the  others,  will  do  the  same.  My 
fortune  is  made.” 

And,  as  happens  to  people  of  persistency,  the 
interview  was  arranged.  In  starchiest,  whitest 
suit,  with  helmet  blancoed  to  dazzling  degree, 
he  climbed  the  ladder-like  steps  into  the  bonze’s 
cell.  Smiles  and  bows  only  were  exchanged,  for 
the  Umbrella  Man  knew  no  Cambodian,  the 
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priest  no  French.  For  twenty  minutes  One 
smoked  and  spat;  for  twenty  minutes  the  Other 
smoked  and,  I  think,  did  not  spit.  Then  the 
Umbrella  Man  took  his  leave  and  backed  his  way 
down  the  ladder  again. 

Before  going,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chef  des  Bonzes,  as  a  gift,  a  black  umbrella. 


A  LL  day  long  a  little  stream  of  people  passed 
across  the  causeway  that  leads  to  the  temple 
of  Angkor  Wat.  They  brought  with  them 
offerings  to  lay  before  the  shrine  of  Buddha, — 
toys  and  baskets  made  of  bamboo,  strings  of 
coloured  paper,  bowls  full  of  rice,  and,  fading 
already  in  the  hot  hands  of  children,  little 
bunches  of  flowers.  Here  and  there  among 
them  a  priest  walked,  yellow-robed,  shaven  and 
silent. 

Night  fell,  and  the  moon  rose  full  and  clear 
behind  the  towers  of  the  temple. 

Pale  light  crept  through  the  barred  windows 
of  the  deserted  galleries. 

Bats  woke,  fluttered,  squeaked  and  slept 
again. 
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The  shadow  of  Naga,  seven-headed  and 
grotesque,  lay  clear-cut  upon  the  grass. 

In  the  modern  monastery  that  lies  within  the 
temple  precincts,  the  people  made  ready  for  the 
feast.  Men  and  women,  strangely  alike  with 
short  hair  and  cotton  sampots,  some  decked 
with  wreaths  and  brilliant  silks  in  token  of 
festival,  laughed  and  jostled  each  other  as  they 
gathered  round  the  pagoda.  Torches  flared 
under  the  palm  trees.  Pinpricks  of  light  showed 
where  a  candle-end  glimmered  on  each  fence 
post.  Coloured  lamps  flashed  from  beneath 
overhanging  eaves. 

The  low  murmur  of  voices  swelled  suddenly 
as  a  wave  of  excitement  caught  the  crowd.  The 
monks  came  forth  from  their  cells, — cells  that 
are  no  more  than  little  brown  houses  raised  high 
on  piles  with  wooden  floors  and  bamboo  ladders. 
They  pushed  their  way  through  the  throng  into 
the  pagoda.  Heavy  candles  were  lighted  within 
the  shrine.  The  high  priest  took  his  place  and 
the  feast  of  the  full  moon  had  begun. 

A  tent-like  building  with  thatched  roof  and 
sides  open  to  the  air,  housed  a  huge  figure  of 
Buddha.  The  head,  with  vacant  eyes  and 
simpering,  inane  smile  was  lost  among  the 
shadows;  the  body  barely  outlined  against  the 
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night ;  only  the  hands,  fat  and  square  and  heavily 
gilded  seemed  to  catch  and  hold  the  eye.  Wooden 
pillars,  mere  tree-trunks,  untrimmed  and  un¬ 
painted,  supported  the  roof.  Between  them  hung 
strings  of  lanterns,  paper  streamers  and  garlands 
of  flowers.  Glass  chandeliers  and  palm  leaf 
fans  dangled  from  the  ceiling,  joined  one  to  the 
other  by  floating  cobwebs.  All  round  the  statue 
stood  smaller  figures  of  Buddha,  figures  beautiful 
and  grotesque,  made  of  brass,  of  wood,  of  tin, 
of  silver,  of  stone,  of  alabaster.  And  among  them, 
littering  floor  and  trestles,  was  heaped  an  indes¬ 
cribable  mass  of  junk, — treasures  brought  once 
as  offerings,  brought,  and  forgotten ; — china  vases 
and  broken  pottery,  bamboo  toys  and  plaited 
palm  leaves,  incense  burners  and  melted  candles, 
lacquer  trays  with  blossoms  piled  high  upon 
them,  a  layer  of  fresh  petals  only  half  concealing 
the  decaying  mass  beneath. 

The  monks  sat  in  a  circle  on  the  pagoda  floor. 
The  chief  priest,  with  his  back  to  Buddha, 
faced  them  on  a  low  stool.  Round  them,  in  an 
outer  circle,  clustered  a  few  devout  worshippers ; 
— earnest  young  men  aspiring  to  the  monkhood ; 
women  more  weary  than  earnest,  crouching  on 
the  floor  with  infants  at  their  breasts;  withered 
old  crones  clad  in  dirty  white,  half  nuns,  half 
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slaves,  to  whom  life  had  left  nothing  but  the 
service  of  religion. 

“  Vestry  lice,”  muttered  the  French  artist 
standing  beside  me,  as  he  sketched  them  into 
his  notebook  with  bitter  lines, — “they  crawl 
over  every  faith  !  ” 

Outside  in  the  enclosure,  worshippers  not 
quite  so  devout  strolled  up  and  down  and  talked 
in  whispers,  one  eye  on  the  monks,  the  other 
on  their  friends.  Round  the  fence  gathered 
the  not  devout  at  all,  staring  frankly  at  us,  the 
foreigners. 

A  monk  read  aloud  from  the  holy  sayings  of 
Buddha.  He  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the  sacred 
books,  a  book  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  three 
inches  deep  perhaps,  wherein  the  Word  was 
inscribed  in  Indian  ink,  on  pages  made  of  palm 
leaves.  He  read  on  and  on,  chanting  in  a  high 
sing-song  voice.  When  he  had  finished,  or  had 
failed  from  exhaustion,  another  took  his  place, 
and  then  another  and  yet  another  until  the 
body  wearied  and  the  mind  grew  dizzy  with 
the  continued  iteration  of  the  uncomprehended 
words. 

Throughout  the  reading  the  high  priest, 
throned  on  his  stool,  smoked  cigarettes. 

Inscrutable  and  expressionless  as  the  statue 
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of  Buddha  itself,  he  never  moved  save  to  bow 
himself  forward.  And  he  bowed,  not  in  reverence 
nor  in  pursuance  of  any  ritual,  but  to  spit  into  a 
china  bowl  provided  for  the  purpose.  What 
his  tobacco  was  we  knew  not,  but  the  supply  of 
saliva  never  failed.  So  he  sat  all  through  the 
evening,  bowing,  spitting,  gazing  at  nothing, 
an  age-old  wrinkled  figure  with  a  thin  halo  of 
blue  smoke  curling  above  his  head. 

The  heat  grew  stifling.  The  reek  of  flaring 
torches,  of  guttering  candles,  of  close-pressed 
humanity,  thickened  the  atmosphere.  Mosqui¬ 
toes  tortured  without  mercy.  We,  too,  smoked 
cigarettes  to  keep  them  at  bay,  and  each  discarded 
end  became  the  prey  of  children.  Hovering 
behind  the  crowd,  naked,  happy,  brown  eyes 
gleaming  in  brown  faces,  white  teeth  flashing  in 
mirth,  they  pounced  on  every  remnant  of  tobacco 
and  darted  into  the  shadows  to  puff  and  to  spit 
in  vivid  mimicry. 

We  turned  away  and  passing  through  the 
grove  of  palm  trees  came  out  into  the  silent,  open 
spaces  before  the  temple  of  Angkor  Wat.  The 
monks  had  ceased  their  reading  and  were  singing 
in  wavering  semitones  to  the  accompaniment  of 
one-stringed  instruments, — haunting,  discordant 
music,  primitive,  uncanny.  Away  from  the 
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flaring  torches  the  world  was  all  blue  and  black 
and  silver.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  of 
wild  flowers  and  with  the  fragrance  of  new-cut 
grass. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  as  though  the  light  grew 
dim.  Shadows  foreshortened,  appeared  lop¬ 
sided.  We  looked  to  the  moon,  that  radiant 
full  moon  in  whose  honour  festival  was  held 
beneath  the  palm  trees.  A  quarter  of  it  had 
vanished  like  a  slice  cut  from  a  melon.  Soon 
half  of  it  had  gone.  Within  twenty  minutes 
the  eclipse  was  total.  We  groped  in  a  darkness 
made  darker  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

A  stir  of  bustle  and  confusion  ran  through  the 
people  who  were  gathered  round  the  pagoda. 
There  was  a  great  calling  together  of  scattered 
families;  straying  couples  came  back  into  the 
circle  of  light;  children  cried  and  were  soothed; 
torches  were  relit  and  lamps  made  ready.  In 
little  groups  they  slipped  away  into  the  forest. 
Lights  flickered  among  the  trees,  were  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  moat,  then  vanished  altogether 
as  the  darkness  swallowed  them  up.  Soon  the 
pagoda  was  empty  save  for  the  circle  of  monks 
facing  their  high  priest.  Alone,  still  chanting 
their  desolate  psalms,  they  waited  for  the  moon 
to  come  back. 
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V  IJ^HE  little  dancer  sat  alone  by  the  west  gate 
of  the  temple.  She  watched  the  setting  sun, 
red  now  above  the  palm  trees,  and  medi¬ 
tated  soberly  as  befitted  so  great  an  occasion.  For 
to-night  she  was  to  dance  for  the  last  time  on 
the  terrace  at  Angkor  Wat.  And  to-morrow  she 
was  to  be  married. 

All  her  life  she  had  been  a  dancer. 

Her  mother  and  grandmother  had  been 
dancers  before  her.  As  a  child  they  had  taught 
her;  had  trained  limbs  and  drilled  muscles  to 
sinuous  snake-like  movements  and  to  strange, 
almost  inconceivable  attitudes.  Then  the  old 
maitresse  de  ballet ,  dismissed  from  the  King’s 
service  by  reason  of  her  age,  had  enrolled  her  in 
her  jungle  troupe  of  eight;  had  instructed  her 
in  the  ritualistic  dances  of  their  race;  had  fostered 
her  love  of  beauty  and  encouraged  pride  in  her 
art.  Now  she  was  premiere  danseuse ,  and  clever 
enough  and  dainty  enough, — so  said  the  withered 
crone  on  whom  princes  had  smiled, — to  grace 
the  royal  ballet  in  Pnom-Penh.  But  to-night  she 
was  to  dance  for  the  last  time.  And  to-morrow 
she  was  to  be  married. 
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She  would  leave  her  own  village  in  the  forest 
and  would  go  and  live  in  the  little  town  beside 
the  river.  She  would  pound  rice  for  the  household 
with  a  heavy  wooden  pestle;  she  would  weave 
clothes  for  herself  and  for  her  husband  on  the 
old  handloom  that  had  been  his  mother’s;  every 
evening  she  would  splash  and  play  in  the  shallow 
stream  with  the  other  women. 

And  perhaps  some  day  she,  too,  would  be  the 
mother  of  a  dancer. 

She  had  met  him  first  in  the  jungle  where  he 
worked  for  the  foreigners  among  the  ruins; 
she  had  stood  to  watch  him  cut  away  the  thick 
roots  of  a  fig  tree;  and  had  seen  unveiled  a 
sculptured  stone,  hidden  for  hundreds  of  years. 
She  had  been  amused,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  a 
little  flattered,  that  Monsieur  le  Directeur, 
delightfully  voluble  when  he  was  excited,  should 
have  waxed  so  enthusiastic  over  what  was  after 
all  nothing  but  a  representation  of  herself  in  her 
dancing  clothes.  The  eyes  of  boy  and  girl  had 
met  behind  the  back  of  the  old  antiquarian, 
laughter  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  lips.  And 
to-morrow  they  were  to  be  married.  .  .  . 

Evening  passed  into  night.  The  moon  rose 
behind  the  temple.  The  forest  was  alive  with 
figures  moving  towards  Angkor.  The  stage  was 
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set  upon  the  terrace  by  the  western  gate,  where  a 
few  mats  were  flung  upon  the  stones.  Small 
boys  made  a  circle  round  them,  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  and  holding  great,  flaring  torches,  of 
bamboo  canes  dipped  in  resin.  The  flames 
threw  a  red  glare  on  to  the  faces  of  the  spectators, 
and  eyes  gleamed  among  the  shadows. 

In  the  darkness  beyond  the  light  of  the 
torches  the  little  dancer  waited  with  beating  heart. 

Her  face  was  heavily  painted ;  her  brown  skin 
whitened  and  rouged,  her  eyes  darkened.  On 
her  head  a  high  pointed  crown  glittered  with 
jewels.  Huge  rings  weighted  her  fingers.  Her 
silk  dress  was  sewn  with  precious  stones.  That 
her  finery  was  but  glass  and  tin  meant  nought  to 
her,  who  knew  no  rarer  metals.  Joy  untainted 
came  to  her  with  her  rich  robes  and  pasteboard 
crown. 

She  was  glad  that  it  was  here  she  was  to  dance 
for  the  last  time.  The  village  feasts  were 
amusing,  but  she  did  not  care  so  much  to  dance 
in  daylight  on  sandy  spaces  or  on  wooden  floors. 
To-night  would  be  a  great  occasion.  The  French 
Governor  of  the  province  was  coming,  and  his 
friends ;  and  many  people  from  the  outlying 
villages  had  assembled;  and  from  the  town  of 
Siem  Reap. 
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Only  her  lover  was  absent.  He  hated  to  see 
her  dance  before  foreigners.  He  had  lived 
among  them  and  knew  their  language  and  said 
that  they  thought  evil  things  of  a  woman  who 
danced  before  men.  So  he,  too,  had  come  to  think 
evil.  She  did  not  like  to  dance  for  the  tourists 
either,  because  they  did  not  always  understand, 
and  sometimes  they  laughed,  and  when  they 
were  pleased  they  beat  their  hands  together  and 
made  strange  cries.  But  it  was  not  for  them 
she  danced,  but  for  her  own  people  and  for 
herself.  And  how  could  evil  come  from  her 
who  knew  no  evil  ? 

The  musicians  played  a  melody  infinitely  sad, 
accelerating  to  feverish  rhythm.  The  older 
women  sang  and  beat  time  with  their  hands. 
The  corps  de  ballet  tripped  one  by  one  into  the 
ring.  Once  on  the  stage  the  little  dancer  forgot 
all  save  her  dancing.  Her  lover,  the  people 
round  her,  Angkor  itself,  were  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  Instead  a  Princess  walked  in  a 
garden  among  her  ladies.  To  this  garden  came 
a  monster  to  capture  the  Princess  and  carry  her 
away.  There  followed  a  Prince  who  loved  her 
and  who  rescued  her.  So  the  old  story  was  told 
by  tiny  feet  and  swaying  bodies ;  so  battles  were 
fought  and  victory  celebrated ;  so  true  love 
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emerged  triumphant.  Thus  dancers  had  danced 
at  Angkor  for  a  thousand  years,  miming  legends 
that  were  old  when  the  Aryans  came  first  to  India. 

The  little  dancer  danced  as  never  before,  and 
the  people  marvelled  and  did  her  honour  by  their 
silence.  Her  mistress  wept  that  so  great  an  artist 
should  be  lost  to  her.  Even  the  Governor,  who 
was  blase  about  the  dancing  leant  forward  in  his 
chair  and  cried  out  “  Bravo  !  ”  Only  her 
mother,  prey  to  bitter  memory,  sensed  in  her 
daughter’s  triumph  an  act  of  supreme  surrender.... 

The  torch-bearers  broke  the  circle  and  ran 
along  the  causeway  to  light  the  way  across  the 
moat.  The  people  gathered  into  groups  and 
disappeared  into  the  forest  whence  they  had 
come. 

The  little  dancer  stepped  back  into  the 
shadows. 

They  took  off  her  crown  and  her  robes  and 
her  jewels  and  left  her  of  her  glory,  only  the  paint 
upon  her  face.  The  other  girls  went  away 
quickly,  for  they  were  tired  and  would  dance 
to-morrow  at  her  wedding  feast.  But  the 
maitresse  de  ballet  walked  more  slowly,  for  she 
was  wondering, — “  Who  shall  I  put  in  her 
place.” 

The  little  dancer  was  left  alone  by  the  west 
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gate  of  the  temple.  Lying  on  the  stones  where 
she  had  danced,  she  cried  out  her  heart  in  the 
bitter  tears  of  youth.  For  to-night  she  had 
danced  for  the  last  time  on  the  terrace  at  Angkor. 

And  to-morrow  she  would  be  married. 


MOST  of  Kampong  Chnang  is  on  the  river. 
All  day  we  have  sat  and  watched  it,  while 
muddy  water  has  rolled  slowly  past  us 
between  high,  yellow  dykes, — dykes  made  to 
keep  the  river  out  of  Cambodia  and  Cambodia 
out  of  the  river, — banks  of  mud,  hard-baked 
by  the  sun,  with  gaping  cracks  like  miniature 
canyons  streaking  their  sides  with  thin  shadows. 
Inland,  two  miles  away,  there  is  a  real  town  with 
a  bungalow  hotel,  a  Bureau  de  Postes  et  Tele- 
graphes,  a  motor-bus  terminus  and  a  hibiscus 
hedge.  But  all  that  is  vital  of  Kampong 
Chnang,  the  social  whirl,  the  marketing,  the 
bargaining,  the  business  of  ships  and  produce,  is 
concentrated  here  upon  the  river. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  very  little 
river.  Soon  the  rainy  season  will  begin  and  then 
there  will  be  too  much.  Very  seldom  can  these 
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people  have  just  the  right  amount  of  river.  Now 
they  are  getting  down  to  the  very  dregs  of  it, 
down  to  the  sediment  of  weeds  and  tins  and 
broken  fish  traps  and  less  pleasant  things.  But 
the  flavour  of  dead  pony  and  decaying  cabbage 
stalk  has,  obviously,  an  attraction  all  its  own. 
I  have  seen  a  small  girl,  from  the  side  of  a  sampan, 
transferring  river  from  its  bed  to  an  earthenware 
pot,  and  no  one  ever  licked  the  jam-spoon  clean 
when  Nurse  was  not  looking  with  quite  so  much 
joy  as  that  shown  by  this  young  lady,  indulging 
in  surreptitious  sips  out  of  the  old  tin  soup- 
ladle. 

If  one  does  not  live  in  a  sampan  in  Kampong 
Chnang,  one  lives  on  a  raft.  Every  raft  has  a 
house  upon  it  and  sometimes  a  garden,  with 
trails  of  creeping  things  growing  in  pots,  and 
bowls  of  yellow  flowers.  Some  sampans  have 
houses  at  one  end  of  them.  Some  are  all  house. 
Each  is  exquisitely  carved  from  the  gaily-coloured 
rudder  in  the  stern  to  the  fierce  painted  eyes  in 
the  bow. 

Moored  out  in  midstream  are  a  few  fishing 
junks,  draped  from  masthead  to  water’s  edge 
with  black  nets.  These  would  seem  to  be 
despised  by  the  rafts  and  the  sampans  who  hold 
themselves  somewhat  aloof,  for  there  is  after  all, 
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when  compared  to  yellow  flowers,  something 
crudely  utilitarian  about  nets. 

Canoes  and  dinghys, — the  taxis  and  coster 
barrows  of  Kampong  Chnang, — turn  and  twist 
among  larger  craft,  and  such  of  the  family  dinner 
as  is  not  pulled  out  of  the  river  or  strangled  in 
one’s  bedroom, — because  if  one  lives  on  a  sampan 
one  must  expect  one’s  bedroom  to  be  also  fowl- 
yard  and  pig-sty, — is  brought  to  the  front  door  in 
a  boat  manoeuvred  by  ladies  in  black  trousers  and 
tunics,  with  handkerchiefs  tied  under  their  chins. 

Actually  on  the  dyke  are  a  few  gimcrack 
houses  perched  up  on  piles,  very  temporary¬ 
looking  houses,  poised  as  though  for  flight. 

Below  them,  wedged  in  somehow  on  a  piece 
of  temporarily  regained  mud,  there  is  a  double 
row  of  shacks  and  booths.  These  are  mainly 
Chinese  and  to-day  the  Chinese  hold  festival. 
Every  biscuit  shop,  every  dried  fish  counter, 
every  pot-and-pan  booth  has  little  birthday  cake 
candles  dripping  wax  all  over  the  goods.  Every¬ 
one  is  tremendously  dressed  up.  Everyone  is 
throwing  fireworks  at  everyone  else’s  feet.  All 
day  there  has  been  beating  of  drums  and  a  smell 
of  sulphur,  while  up  and  down  the  so-called  street, 
backwards  and  forwards,  over  and  over  again, 
a  procession  has  processed  at  a  mad  gallop. 
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Boys  carrying  red  streamers  and  banners;  some 
nondescript  band,  with  drums  and  gongs  and 
tea-trays;  a  Dragon, — one  mere  man  in  a  mask; 
and  a  warrior  with  naked  business-like  blade 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wage  war  with  the  Dragon. 
These  two,  when  the  spirit  moves  them,  drop 
out  of  the  procession  and  do  battle  together  till, 
finding  themselves  left  badly  behind,  they  pick 
up  their  robes  and  tear  off  at  top  speed,  the 
Dragon  holding  with  one  hand  to  his  mask, 
lest  this  necessary  means  of  identification  should 
chance  to  fall  off.  And  last  of  all,  there  are  two 
tiny  children  on  ponies,  bored,  very  much 
painted,  and  a  little  frightened. 

Two  Malay  youths,  wheeling  bicycles,  self¬ 
consciously  European  in  white  ducks  and  topees, 
have  tried  vainly  to  explain  what  it  is  all  about,  in 
French  so  broken  that  we  can  scarcely  piece  it 
together.  But  from  their  expression  we  know 
that  they  think  little  of  the  performance.  “  It 
isn’t  our  fault,”  they  seem  to  say,  “  Chinese 
will  be  Chinese  !  ” 

Eons  and  eons  ago,  in  that  far  away  time  that 
was  this  morning,  we  hired  the  local  cab  to  take 
us  inland. 

The  cab  is  a  cupboard  made  of  wood,  painted 
red  and  yellow,  with  one  shelf  in  it  to  act  as  a 
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seat.  It  is  set  upon  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  horse 
no  larger  than  a  dog.  And  as  it  crawls  over  the 
bare  brown  land  along  a  dyke  road  bordered  by 
slimy  green  pools  left  over  from  last  year’s 
floods,  one  realizes  that  this  town  of  Kampong 
Chnang  proper  must  be  the  place  to  which 
residents  retire  when  the  river  banks  are  invaded 
by  summer  visitors.  With  quiet  dignity  they 
withdraw  to  the  interior,  leaving  the  water  front 
to  Dragons  and  their  satellites.  But  when  the 
rain  comes,  and  the  junks  have  all  sailed  away 
down  the  Mekong  out  into  the  China  Sea  and 
home  again,  and  the  sampans  are  all  safely 
moored  up  side  creeks  where  they  cannot  be 
washed  away  by  too  much  river,  then  emerge 
again  the  Cambodian  equivalents  for  retired 
colonels  and  landless  squires,  assistant  curates 
and  invalid  old  ladies.  And  perhaps  in  those 
days  Cambodians  may  actually  be  seen  in 
Kampong  Chnang,  for  to-day  there  have  been 
Chinese  and  Malays  and  Annamese  and  a 
Frenchman  and  two  Americans,  but  never  a 
sign  of  a  Cambodian. 

Now  at  last  the  long  day  has  worn  itself  out 
and  the  moon  has  risen, — a  rather  self-conscious 
moon,  looking  as  if  it  did  not  think  that  Kam¬ 
pong  Chnang  was  really  worth  illuminating.  But 
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Cambodia  has  seemed  to  think  otherwise,  for 
on  each  side  of  the  river  there  is  a  great  torch  lit, 
where  two  hills,  rising  abruptly  out  of  that  dull 
flatness  which  is  the  basin  of  the  Mekong,  are 
outlined  with  a  rim  of  flame.  Bush  fires, — 
kindled  by  lightning,  quenched  six  months  later 
by  rain, — they  burn  all  through  the  dry  season, 
brooding  over  the  river  with  a  cloud  of  smoke 
by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  lending 
to  the  rafts  and  the  sampans  and  the  nets  and 
the  Dragon  a  dignity  which  these  things  might 
not  otherwise  possess.  For  the  burning  hills, 
weaving  their  patterns  of  flame  in  the  darkness, 
are  of  all  Kampong  Chnang,  the  first  and  the  last 
things  to  be  remembered. 
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QUEENSLAND 

E  rode  all  day  through  the  Bush. 

We  rode  across  open  spaces,  into 
rich  rolling  country,  brilliant  with  wild 
flowers,  where  the  sun,  shining  through  little 
harebells,  cast  a  blue  sheen  upon  the  curve  of  the 
down.  We  trod  under  foot  pink  and  white 
convolvulus;  blue  crowsfoot  and  yellow  daisies; 
wild  peas,  purple  and  red  and  mauve.  A  flock 
of  ibis  pecked  the  ground  in  front  of  us  with 
long  curved  beaks.  Turkeys  stood  half  hidden 
in  grass,  or  flapped  their  huge  wings  in  slow, 
ungainly  flight.  Far  away,  along  a  fence,  we 
saw  emus  running,  brown  bodies  and  shabby 
feathers  shaking  from  side  to  side  with  grotesque 
movement.  One  fled  suddenly  at  right  angles 
and  sank  down  into  the  grass.  Following  her, 
we  came  upon  her  nest  holding  a  half-dozen  of 
deep  green  eggs  of  which  we  took  one  to  make 
an  omelet. 

We  rode  in  timbered  country,  among  ironbarks 
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and  blue  gums  and  blood-woods;  among  white¬ 
stemmed  box  saplings  tvhose  dark  leaves  showed 
a  silver  lining  as  the  breeze  twisted  them ;  among 
fallen  logs  and  red  rounded  ant-hills,  hard  and 
impenetrable  as  cement.  Goannas  and  lace- 
lizards  lay  upon  dead  branches.  Sometimes  a 
flash  of  scarlet  and  green  told  where  a  parrot 
had  flown.  Once  there  was  a  hole  in  a 
hollow  tree  where  native  bees,  tiny  as  house 
flies,  made  eucalyptus-flavoured  honey.  Here 
and  there, — bunches  of  woven  leaves  hanging 
by  threads  from  thin  branches, — were  nests  of 
insects  which  if  touched  cause  a  poisonous  itch. 

We  rode  among  sand-hills  where  wattles  were 
breaking  into  yellow  flower;  where  grey,  burnt 
grass  sheltered  a  fox’s  earth;  where  kookaburras 
broke  into  ribald  laughter  as  though  to  spoil  the 
liquid  melody  of  the  magpies,  and  grey-crested 
pigeons  rose  from  off  the  ground  with  a  whirr 
of  wings  that  was  in  itself  a  song.  By  the  lake 
that  is  called  the  Washpool,  pelicans  and  native 
companions  strutted  among  the  reeds  inshore. 
Wild  fowl  perched  upon  the  branches  of  dead, 
ring-barked  gums,  and  in  the  shallows, — thrown 
up  again  and  again  by  the  rippling  water  only  to 
be  rejected  as  often  by  the  muddy  bank, — there 
floated  the  dead  upturned  body  of  a  turtle. 
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We  climbed  rocky  outcrops  where  the  ground 
grew  suddenly  stony,  and  where  boulders  were 
piled  up  into  little  hills  seamed  with  dry  water¬ 
courses,  and  riddled  with  holes  and  caves  wherein 
wallabies  lay  hidden.  Here  we  found  a  scrub- 
turkey’s  nest — a  heap  of  twigs,  dead  leaves,  and 
needles  of  she-oak,  plastered  together  by  red 
mud  into  a  mound  large  as  an  oven,  wherein 
the  bird  buries  its  eggs  and  leaves  them  to  hatch 
out  alone  in  the  fermenting  mass.  Here  grew 
bottle-trees,  with  huge  swollen  trunks  to  justify 
their  name  of  “  gouty-stems,”  and  myrtle  and 
acacias  and  thorny  bushes  bearing  trails  of  white 
flowers.  High  in  the  branches  of  a  dead  tree 
was  the  deserted  nest  of  an  eagle-hawk;  curled 
round  a  stone,  motionless,  with  eye  alert,  a  thick 
brown  snake. 

At  noon  we  rested  by  a  water  hole  upon  the 
stock  route.  Far  away  there  was  a  haze  of  red 
dust,  and  as  it  drew  near  there  came  a  murmur 
as  of  a  rising  tide  breaking  upon  rocks.  A  mob 
of  travelling  steers  was  moving  along  the  road. 
Horns  and  tails  and  faces, — with  soft  crying 
eyes  and  mouths  dripping  saliva, — emerged  only 
occasionally  from  a  wide  heaving  sea  of  backs, — 
backs  white  and  brown  and  black,  all  blended 
into  one  colour  by  their  coating  of  dust.  Behind 
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them  drovers,  seemingly  half  asleep,  rode  bored 
and  ambling  horses.  Dogs  panted  with  tongues 
hanging  almost  to  the  ground.  A  sulky,  driven 
by  the  camp  cook,  was  followed  by  two  or  three 
weary  pack  horses.  As  they  smelt  the  water  the 
cattle  surged  forward,  scrambling,  kicking, 
jostling,  jumping;  but  at  the  brink  stopped, 
suddenly  nervous  and  stubborn.  With  feet  dug 
into  the  mud  they  waited,  none  willing  to  make 
the  first  plunge,  all  looking  and  nudging  at  each 
other  as  though  to  say, — “  You  first,”  and  “  No, 
you.”  And  now  men  cracked  whips,  dogs 
barked,  and  horses,  electrified  into  startling 
activity,  combined  with  their  riders  to  keep  the 
mob  together,  to  coral  stragglers,  and  to  avert 
panic  until  at  last,  by  sheer  force  of  pressure 
from  behind,  the  beasts  in  front  were  pushed 
into  the  water.  One  followed  the  other  till, 
reaching  the  other  side,  they  slid  and  scrambled 
to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  red  mud.  Then  shuffled 
off  through  the  scrub,  some  five  hundred  head 
all  told,  scattering  across  the  mile  wide  route  on 
which,  by  law,  they  must  move  forward  ten  miles 
a  day.  Long  after  they  had  gone  the  Bush  was 
torn  and  trampled  by  their  passing. 

Following  the  creek, — which  beyond  the  pool 
was  a  mere  dry  ribbon  with  grassy  banks  broken 
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by  backwaters  and  washouts, — we  came  to  a 
lost  and  forgotten  vineyard  where  rows  of  stunted 
vines  were  growing  on  sand.  A  ruined  shack, 
bare  of  everything  save  empty  tins  and  a  table 
and  chair  that  rotted  to  pieces,  stood  as  grave¬ 
stone  to  a  dead  ambition.  The  door  swung  on 
one  hinge,  knocking  to  and  fro  against  the  wall, 
and  loose  vines  from  a  broken  fence  trailed  over 
the  track.  Other  fruit  trees  there  were,  as  well  as 
vines;  a  quince  and  a  cherry  tree;  green  foliage 
of  oranges ;  and,  exquisite  against  a  background 
of  grey-green  scrub, — a  peach  tree  in  blossom. 

As  the  shadows  lengthened  we  came  to  a  house 
upon  a  hill,  where  lived  a  boundary  rider  with 
wife  and  child.  The  cottage  was  two-roomed, 
made  of  wood,  with  a  bark-walled  kitchen  set 
apart.  Grassy  slopes  studded  with  old  gracious 
trees  fell  away  towards  the  creek.  By  a  waterhole 
that  never  was  dry,  a  little  garden  was  sown  with 
lettuces  and  sunflowers.  Through  a  gap  in  the 
trees  one  looked  across  wide  green  spaces  stained 
with  purple  shadows,  and  on  the  horizon  there 
was  a  glimpse  of  pale  blue  hills.  The  woman 
came  to  the  door  and  spoke  to  us,  offering  us 
cool  water  from  her  water  bag.  “  What  a 
glorious  place,”  I  said,  “  in  which  to  live,”  and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  sweeter, 
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lovelier  spot,  with  the  clear  evening  sunshine 
etching  every  line  and  shadow  and  the  scent  of 
sandalwood  drifting  on  the  breeze.  But  she 
looked  at  me  sourly  and  said:  “  I’m  from  Dundee 
myself,  and  I  wish  I  was  back.”  And  as  flowers 
and  sunshine  and  the  soft  breeze  were  blotted 
out  by  memories  of  cold  fog  lying  thick  over  the 
Firth,  of  the  north-east  wind  whistling  through 
muddy  streets,  of  close-packed  humanity  seething 
in  the  world’s  worst  slums,  I  marvelled  at  the 
fierceness  of  this  craving  for  Home  and  Other 
People. 

We  rode  thence  through  ti-tree  scrub,  where 
roots  were  twisted  and  grey  as  mangroves.  Small 
thick  leaves  were  bunched  together  to  make  it 
dark,  and  broken  stakes  threatened  the  horses’ 
feet.  Coming  suddenly  into  a  little  clearing  we 
found  kangaroos  feeding, — as  it  might  have  been 
rabbits  upon  an  English  lawn, — grey,  gentle, 
soft-eyed  creatures,  almost  tame,  almost  accepting 
us.  Then,  taking  sudden  fright,  they  leapt  away, 
stopped,  and  leapt  again,  keeping  always  in  sight 
yet  never  remotely  within  reach  of  us  till  they 
vanished  at  last  into  the  darkness  among  the  tall 
trees  beyond  the  creek. 

So  we  rode  all  day  through  the  Bush  and 
camped  at  last  by  still  water,  above  the  dam. 
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BILL  himself  told  us  the  story — while  flames 
from  the  camp  fire  flickered  on  polished 
saddles  and  were  reflected  in  bridle  bits  and 
stirrup-irons  that  hung  over  the  branch  of  a  tree ; 
while  the  horses  moved  step  by  step  further  away, 
dragging  their  hobbled  legs  through  the  herbage 
with  a  soft  rustling  noise;  while  the  smoke 
of  pipes  and  cigarettes  rose  straight  into  the 
night  air  to  the  distress  of  many  mosquitoes. 

“  My  brother  woke  me  at  dawn,”  he  began. 
“  His  face  looked  all  different  somehow,  so  white 
and  wretched.  ‘  Margery’s  ill,’  he  said,  ‘  two 
months  before  her  time.  For  God’s  sake  get 
the  doctor.’ 

“  I  was  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and  astride  the 
night  horse  inside  five  minutes.  A  mist  hung 
over  the  horse  paddock  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  trouble  in  finding  the  mob,  but  old  Midge 
whinnied, — bless  her  heart,  the  finest  mare  we 
ever  had  on  Blairgowrie  till  that  young  ass  of  a 
pommy  jackeroo  crocked  her  up, — and  we  found 
’em  all  together,  down  by  the  dam  across  the 
creek.  I  had  ’em  rounded  up  and  into  the  yards 
in  record  time;  put  Maybe  and  Firefly,  who  run 
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as  well  together  as  any  pair  we’ve  got,  into  the 
buggy ;  time  to  dash  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
chunk  of  bread  and  an  apple,  and  was  off. 

“  I  had  stopped  at  the  first  paddock  gate  when 
I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  calling,  *  Uncle  Bill, 
Uncle  Bill  I  turned,  and  there  was  young 
Angus, — his  shirt  outside  his  breeks,his  bootlaces 
trailing  a  mile  behind  him,  and  with  an  old  hat 
of  my  own  stuck  on  a  head  that  had  never  seen 
sponge  or  brush  that  morning.  ‘  Uncle  Bill, 
are  you  going  to  Town  ?  ’  he  panted,  ‘  oh,  do 
take  me 

“  Lord,  what  a  figure  of  fun  the  child  looked. 
I  hesitated  a  minute,  but  I  reckoned  his  mother 
wouldn’t  be  missing  him  much  that  day.  His 
weight  was  nothing,  and  a  gate-opener  is  worth 
ten  minutes  in  as  many  miles.  I  swung  him  up 
into  the  buggy,  and  he  drove  the  pair  through 
the  gate  himself  with  a  grin  that  lasted  right 
round  his  face. 

“  The  sun  was  up  now,  and  the  air  clean  and 
cool.  The  mulga  looked  like  silver  with  the 
breeze  turning  all  the  little  leaves  wrong  side  up 
and  fluttering  ’em  about,  and  I  could  have  sung 
aloud  for  sheer  joy  of  the  morning  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  remembering  about  Margery.  The  open 
country  was  good,  too,  as  fair  grass  as  you  could 
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wish  to  see,  and  the  water  holes  well  filled  from 
the  late  rains.  There’d  be  fat  stock  on  Blair¬ 
gowrie  all  right  this  season.  Coming  across  one 
of  the  red  stony  ridges  we  saw  a  great  shining 
seam  washed  away  between  two  boulders. 

“  ‘  Oh,  Uncle,  could  it  be  gold  ?  ’  whispered 
young  Angus. 

“  ‘  Opals,’  I  said  curtly,  ‘  and  dust  at  that.’ 

“  ‘  Uncle,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  dig  for  opals  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  that  I  would  not,  my  lad,’ — which 
wasn’t  strictly  true,  for  I  suppose  I’ve  had  my 
dreams  the  same  as  other  people,  but  I  reckon 
you’ve  got  to  lie  to  youngsters  sometimes  for 
their  own  good.  ‘  And  don’t  you  go  hankering 
after  any  such  nonsense,’  I  said.  ‘  You  stick 
to  the  land,  my  boy,  fat  cattle  are  worth  more 
than  opals,’ — which  is  true  enough,  if  you’ve 
got  your  market. 

“  We  were  at  Regumbo  homestead  in  four 
hours,  which  is  pretty  good  travelling,  though 
maybe  I  says  it  as  shouldn’t.  Feeling  runs  a 
bit  high  sometimes  between  Regumbo  and  our¬ 
selves.  There  was  that  question  of  ten  acres 
beyond  the  Gumbo  Creek,  which  we  always 
reckoned  as  ours.  Grandfather  said  they  were, 
and  he  ought  to  have  known,  seeing  as  he  took 
up  land  here  before  ever  the  McNabs  left  the 
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Old  Country.  ’Twasn’t  his  fault  if  the  main 
channel  of  the  creek  shifted  west  after  the  big 
floods.  And  now  there’s  this  new-fangled 
scheme  of  running  sheep  on  good  cattle  country, 
and  of  our  being  expected  to  pay  half  shares  of 
the  dog  netting  on  the  boundary  fence.  Dog 
netting  be  damned.  Dingoes  don’t  worry  our 
steers.  But  I  will  say  that  when  there’s  trouble 
afoot,  the  Regumbo  people  can  be  just  as  smart 
as  anybody  else.  They  rounded  up  and  picked 
out  a  pair  of  brumbies  almost  good  enough  to 
have  been  bred  on  Blairgowrie,  and  had  ’em  into 
the  buggy  in  the  time  that  it  took  me  and  young 
Angus  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  chop  in  the 
kitchen.  Old  Mrs.  McNab’s  kind  face  puckered 
all  up  when  I  told  her  about  Margery.  ‘  Poor 
lamb,’  she  said,  ‘  I’ll  go  to  her  at  once.’  And  she 
did,  too,  that  very  forenoon,  and  stayed  a  week. 

“  It  was  getting  hot  now.  The  willy-willies 
blew  the  dust  round  us  in  little  spiral  clouds. 
The  shadows  of  the  fence  posts  lay  across  the 
road  like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder.  Tiny  green 
parrots  swung  overhead,  their  wings  shimmering 
in  the  sun.  We  came  to  the  Lake,  and  very 
pretty  and  cool  it  looked  with  the  red-tinted 
saplings  ringing  it  round.  Herons  and  pelicans 
stood  in  the  mud  on  the  shore,  and  white 
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cockatoos  squeaked  and  squawked  among  the 
big  gums.  But  it’s  a  bad  crossing  and  I’m  always 
glad  to  be  past  it.  The  road’s  nothing  but 
corduroy, — bark  and  boughs  and  a  good  log  now 
and  then  lashed  together  a  foot  under  water. 
‘  Steady,  boys,  none  of  your  plunging  and  fooling 
here.  There’s  a  hole  to  the  left  as  I  know  to 
my  cost,  and  if  we  get  into  it,  it’ll  be  Christmas 
before  we’re  out.’ 

“  It  was  two  o’clock  when  we  drove  into  the 
Township.  I  made  straight  for  the  hotel. 
Rigg’s  pub  we  always  go  to.  I’ve  no  use  for  that 
new  two-storied  place  on  Commonwealth  Street, 
flashy  I  call  it.  Young  Angus  was  half  asleep 
by  now,  what  with  the  heat  and  not  being  used 
to  buggy  riding.  I  showed  him  the  sights, — 
the  Cemetery,  which  is  filling  up  since  the 
Burtons  lost  their  twins ;  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  ran  out  of  funds  before  the  building  was 
finished  and  hasn’t  a  door,  so  that  the  goats  sleep 
among  the  pews  on  hot  afternoons ;  and  the 
race-course,  where  last  year  I  won  the  Blarney 
Cup  on  Moonlight,  only  half-broken,  from 
Keith  McNab’s  four  year  old  filly  that’s  supposed 
to  have  a  steeplechase  in  Sydney  to  her  credit. 
It  was  a  grand  race — but  young  Angus  didn’t 
seem  awfully  interested,  or  maybe  he’d  heard 
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the  yarn  before,  so  I  left  him  with  Mrs.  Rigg, 
and  told  her  to  give  him  a  bite  and  to  let  him 
sleep.  I  was  going  to  find  the  Doctor  before  I 
had  my  dinner. 

“  I  went  straight  to  his  house,  and  a  nice  little 
place  it  is,  with  three  rooms  and  a  verandah  and 
pink  oleanders  growing  in  front.  I  hollered, 
and  tried  both  doors,  but  heard  never  a  sound. 

“  Mrs.  Mollinson  next  door  was  picking  the 
wash  off  the  line. 

“  ‘  You’ll  not  find  the  Doctor,’  she  called, 
‘  He’s  in  gaol.’ 

“  ‘  What  ever  for  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Drunk  and  disorderly.  It  took  ten  of  the 
boys  to  rope  him  in  last  night,  and  he’s  not 
sober  yet.’ 

“  Well,  it  might  have  been  worse.  He  might 
have  been  thirty  miles  out  on  a  case.  I  went 
round  to  the  gaol  and  found  him  sitting  in  his 
cell  singing  ‘  Annie  Laurie,’  with  the  slow  sad 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  Thank  Heaven 
he’d  got  to  the  maudlin  stage, — I  shouldn’t  have 
cared  to  tackle  him  violent. 

“ 1  He’s  coming  along  with  me  in  twenty 
minutes,’  I  said,  ‘  it’ll  be  all  right  about  bail.’ 

“  Of  course  it  would  be  all  right.  Everyone 
knows  me,  and  everyone  knows  that  Blairgowrie’s 
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at  the  back  of  me.  I  went  over  to  the  hotel,  got 
my  dinner, — it  was  long  past  the  dinner  hour, 
but  Mrs.  Rigg  had  kept  a  bit  of  steak  hot  for  me, 
— and  put  the  horses  in  again.  I’d  arranged  to 
change  ’em  at  Auringa,  ten  miles  back.  I’m 
not  leaving  horses  of  mine,  nor  those  entrusted 
to  me,  in  any  Town. 

“  *  Reckon  I  oughtn’t  to  let  Doc.  go  without 
a  permit  or  something,’  said  the  policeman. 
‘  He’s  the  only  prisoner  we’ve  had  for  months, 
and  I’m  in  charge.’ 

“  ‘  Rubbish,’  I  said,  or  maybe  something 
stronger,  ‘  lend  me  a  hand.’ 

“  He  lent  me  both,  and  we  hoisted  the  Doctor 
into  the  buggy.  He  was  helpless  as  a  sack  of 
potatoes  and  about  as  intelligent.  We  found 
a  rope  and  lashed  him  to  his  seat.  Then  I  went 
back  to  his  place  and  called  out  to  Mrs.  Mollinson. 
I  couldn’t  find  a  key  on  the  man  anywhere,  so 
I  put  my  foot  through  a  window-pane  and  we 
broke  in.  Mrs.  Mollinson  collected  everything 
she  could  see  that  she  thought  would  be  needed 
and  put  it  in  a  sack.  And  so  we  were  off  again, 
rattling  down  the  street  in  a  fine  cloud  of  dust, 
and  I  daresay  a  good  many  people  wondering 
why  Bill  Drummond  had  come  to  Town  and 
stayed  no  more  than  an  hour. 
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“  It  was  not  till  we  pulled  up  at  the  first 
paddock  gate  into  Auringa  that  I  remembered 
young  Angus.  Great  Scott,  I’d  left  him  at  the 
pub  !  Well,  at  the  pub  he’d  have  to  stay.  It 
would  do  the  kid  good  to  see  a  bit  of  city  life  and 
Jim  and  Margery’d  have  enough  to  trouble 
them  for  the  next  few  days  without  worrying 
if  one  of  the  litter  was  missing.  The  Doctor 
was  singing  1  Loch  Lomond  ’  now,  and  a  dreary 
noise  he  made  of  it.  Good  Lord,  if  a  man  must 
be  drunk,  why  can’t  he  be  cheerful  drunk,  and 
sing  a  song  with  a  tune  to  it.  I  tried  to  switch 
him  into  ‘  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,’  to  even 
things  up  a  bit,  but  it  was  no  use,  he  stuck  to  his 
own  whine.  I  wouldn’t  risk  untying  him  when 
we  changed  horses,  but  gave  him  a  draught  of 
water  which  he’d  have  spat  in  my  face  if  he 
hadn’t  wanted  to  swallow  it  so  badly. 

“All  through  the  long  afternoon  we  drove,  with 
the  sun  in  our  faces,  and  the  shadows  lengthening 
out  towards  us.  The  red  dust  off  the  road 
mingled  with  the  sweat  on  our  faces.  My  back 
and  my  arms  ached,  my  head  was  swimming. 
I  stumbled  against  every  gate,  and  found  myself 
wondering  what  would  become  of  me  if  the 
horses  should  take  fright  and  move  on  and  I 
were  left,  staggering  through  the  dust,  alone. 
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The  Doctor  slept  at  last,  his  head  resting  on  the 
rail  at  the  back  of  the  seat.  I  found  a  piece  of 
sacking  with  which  to  make  his  pillow  softer. 
Night  was  falling  as  we  drove  into  Regumbo. 

“  I  was  glad  to  get  my  own  horses  again.  I 
could  trust  them  to  pick  the  way  home  where  I 
couldn’t  trust  myself.  It  was  pitch  dark  till  the 
moon  rose.  My  flickering  lamps  made  chasms 
that  were  never  there,  and  boulders  that  could 
never  be.  The  scrub  closed  about  us;  stumps 
and  shadows  leapt  and  twisted  themselves  into 
the  phantom  shapes  of  nightmare.  The  slight 
jingling  of  harness,  the  snores  of  the  Doctor,  the 
creak  of  my  brake,  seemed  to  shriek  above  the 
quiet  rhythm  of  the  buggy-wheels.  I  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  wild  live  things,  watching. 
And  I,  who  have  known  cattle  for  all  of  my 
eighteen  years,  came  near  to  crying  aloud  in 
terror  at  the  fierce  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a  mob 
of  steers. 

“  Jim  was  standing  at  the  kitchen  door. 
‘  Thank  God  you’re  in  time,’  he  said,  and  I 
gripped  his  hand,  reeling.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  between  daybreak  and  midnight 
is  hard  driving.  ‘  But  look  at  the  brute,’  I  said, 
‘  we  have  to  wake  him  yet.’ 

“  We  untied  the  Doctor,  stripped  him  of  his 
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filthy  clothes,  and  flung  him  under  the  shower. 
We  pumped  cold  water  on  him  till  there  was  none 
left  in  the  tank,  while  he  spluttered  and  shivered 
and  cursed  and  came  to  himself.  We  rubbed 
him  dry  and  put  a  clean  outfit  on  him,  and  gave 
him  a  half-tumbler  of  whisky, — neat.  Then  we 
shoved  him  into  Margery’s  room  where  Mrs. 
McNab  was  waiting. 

“  They  called  the  brat  William,  after  me.” 
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~^HE  whole  building  was  in  darkness  save  for 
the  bar.  We  were  greeted  by  a  dog,  whose 
grandmother  might  have  been  a  foxhound, 
and  by  two  men  who  sat  on  a  case  of  Nestle’s 
milk,  drinking  whisky. 

“  Have  you  any  rooms  vacant  ?  ”  I  asked  of 
the  lady  behind  the  counter. 

She  looked  at  me;  and  a  nasty  sight  I  must 
have  been  after  an  all-day  trip,  with  the  dust  of 
it  on  my  clothes,  and  having  made  billy-tea 
twice  and  smeared  charcoal  over  my  hands  and 
face,  and  an  oilcan  having  leaked  over  my  skirt. 
But  all  she  said  was, — “  Are  you  married  ?  ” 

We  could  do  no  more  than  gape  at  her  for  an 
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answer,  but  I  brought  into  view  the  plain  gold 
ring  upon  my  finger  and  thought, — will  she  want 
to  see  our  marriage  lines  before  she  lets  us  in  ? 

“  There’s  a  bed,”  she  said  grudgingly. 

It  was  upon  a  question  of  space  that  she  had 
pondered  rather  than  on  our  legal  status,  and  she 
called  out  to  something  unseen  in  the  background : 
“  Kite,  you  can  put  clean  sheets  in  number  ten.” 
Then,  indeed,  pride  woke  within  us  to  think  that 
all  filthy  as  we  were  we  should  still  be  found 
worthy  of  clean  sheets.  But  alas,  the  unknown 
Kite  had  no  such  exalted  notion  of  us,  for  the 
sheets,  when  we  came  to  them,  were  not  clean, 
by  no  means.  Or,  perhaps,  there  was  never  a 
“  Kite  ”  at  all  and  the  recommendation  was  a 
mere  bluff,  flung,  to  impress  our  innocence,  into 
the  empty  dark. 

“  What  about  something  to  eat?  ”  I  suggested 
tentatively.  It  was  now  eight  o’clock. 

“  We  never  serve  meals  after  six-thirty.  You’ll 
get  something  at  the  Dago’s  over  the  way.” 

Thus  we  were  thrust  forth  to  the  ham  and 
beef  and  fruit  and  sweet  shop  of  the  Dago  down 
the  road,  and  we  ate  ham  and  eggs,  all  fresh 
cooked,  and  strawberry  jam,  while  the  little 
flappers  came  in  for  their  tuppence  o’  lollies,  and 
the  boys  hung  round  the  soda-fountain  to  wink 
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at  them,  and  the  old  women  picked  over  the 
grapes  and  the  apples  with  sour  looks. 

When  we  had  finished  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel. 

“  Have  you  ever,” — I  said  to  the  barmaid, 
‘‘heard  of  anyone  having  breakfast  in  bed?” 
And  she  answered  me,  “  Never.” 

“Well  then,”  I  said,  “  you  will  to-morrow, 
about  half-past  nine,”  and  with  that  I  picked  up 
my  tin  candlestick  and  my  two  inches  of  candle 
and  groped  my  way  wearily  up  the  stairs.  But 
I  never  got  any  breakfast.  I  never  got  anything, 
except  the  noise  of  the  gentleman  in  the  next 
room  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  night 
before. 

This  was  in  Selwyn, — a  mining  town  and  a 
rail-head,  a  place  of  such  importance  that  a  train 
runs  to  Cloncurry  at  least  twice  a  week  and  the 
hotel  is  a  two-storied  affair  with  its  backyard 
constituting  itself  the  station  platform.  But  it 
is  way  out  West,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
railway  that  you  find  the  real  “  Bush  Pubs  ”. 

All  along  the  coach  routes  little  tin  shanties 
stand  like  milestones  upon  the  road,  some  even 
named  by  numbers, — “  The  Fifty  Mile,”  “  The 
Twenty-five  Mile,”  “  The  Thirty-Eight  ”.  To 
the  doors  of  these  dens  come  the  old  stage 
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coaches.  The  motor-car  has  not  killed  them, 
although  the  aeroplane  may.  The  char-a-banc 
and  the  motor-bus  can  never  supplant  the 
horse  in  this  country  of  unmade  roads  where 
a  shower  of  rain  will  keep  a  car  bogged  for 
a  week.  The  horses  are  let  loose,  others  are 
rounded  up  and  harnessed  in  their  place.  The 
mail-bag  for  the  district  is  thrown  upon  the 
verandah  floor. 

You  stagger  out  of  the  sun,  blind  with  head¬ 
ache  perhaps  and  parched  with  thirst,  and  the 
barman  offers  you  water,  hot  and  dirty,  out  of 
the  canvas  water-bag;  or  points  a  proud  finger 
towards  shelves  full  of  bottles,  from  which  you 
may  choose  any  whisky  you  like  to  mention,  with 
the  label  there  to  show  you  what  you’re  getting. 
And  whether  you  rap  out  the  only  name  you 
know,  or  whether  you  pick  your  brand  with 
knowledge  and  discretion,  you’ll  swallow,  or 
you  won’t,  the  same  noxious  draught  poured 
straight  into  the  bottle  from  the  still  down  by 
the  creek. 

If  you’re  rash  enough  to  stay  for  a  meal,  they’ll 
say  to  you, — “  Mutton  or  fowl?”  and  the  ghosts 
of  past  diners  will  whisper, — “  Goat  or  galah?” 
for  a  sturdy  little  kid  followed  the  flock  half-an- 
hour  before  you  drove  up,  and  there  was  a  great 
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flutter  among  the  grey  and  pink  parrots  guzzling 
paddy  melons,  when  the  boss  came  out  just  now 
with  his  gun. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Winton, 
Boulia  stands  metropolis  of  a  district  large  as 
England.  It  boasts  a  hospital,  a  church,  a  store, 
a  post  office  and,  lest  it  should  grow  up  with 
lanes  like  Piccadilly  or  Fifth  Avenue  for  thorough¬ 
fares,  has  laid  out  streets  a  hundred  yards 
wide.  Oh  !  the  weariness  of  a  long  hot  day 
spent  in  the  hotel,  where  the  rooms  are  no  more 
than  cubicles  cut  from  each  other  by  a  piece  of 
tin  six  feet  high;  where  there’s  nowhere  to  sit 
save  on  the  steps  of  the  verandah  and  nothing  to 
see  save  the  usually-considered-private-back- 
premises  of  the  store-keeper’s  house  over  the 
way;  where  the  flies  live  and  breed  and  die  in 
the  kitchen  and  only  get  out  to  the  garbage  heap 
when  the  door  is  opened  because  it’s  cooler  to 
keep  the  windows  shut ;  and  where  the  only  maid 
servant  lies  full  length  on  the  only  sofa,  reading 
a  ten-months’-old  copy  of  The  Tatler ,  and  the 
guests  all  waiting  for  a  meal  until  she’s  finished 
it. 

It  is  in  these  bush  hotels,  lonely,  isolated, 
beyond  the  law,  that  a  man  goes  through  that 
amazing  process  called  “  cutting  out  his  cheque.” 
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A  station  hand  will  sometimes  draw  no  pay 
for  years.  The  manager  gives  him  his  rations; 
the  book-keeper  sets  down  small  items  against 
his  account  for  clothes  and  tobacco.  Then, 
feeling  suddenly  the  need  for  change  and  rest 
that  comes  even  to  those  who  spend  their  days 
on  a  horse  and  their  nights  camped  under  a 
gum-tree,  he  takes  his  cheque,  made  out  quite 
often  for  as  much  as  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
sets  out  for  the  coast.  One  man  may  intend 
deliberately  to  drink  his  money,  and,  always 
cheated,  returns  to  be  cheated  yet  again.  But 
another,  a  sober  fellow  perhaps,  will  avoid  the 
first  pub  on  the  road,  and  even  the  second;  not 
till  the  third  will  the  dust  in  his  throat  get  the 
better  of  him.  He’ll  go  in  for  a  drink,  and  the 
hotel  keeper,  ever  ready  for  such  an  emergency, 
will  serve  him  with  a  deadly  poison  called  a 
“  torpedo  ”,  of  which  the  ingredients  are  known 
to  few,  but  which  will  send  any  man,  let  alone 
one  not  used  to  drink,  blind,  roaring  crazy  drunk 
with  a  thirst  that  nothing  can  quench.  Not  for 
a  week  will  he  sober  up  and  ask  for  his  reckoning. 
Then  he’ll  be  handed  a  bill  coinciding  very 
accurately  with  the  cheque  in  his  pocket,  which 
the  poor  mutt  will  hand  over,  thankful  enough  if 
the  barman  will  let  him  have  his  horse,  or  lend 
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him  his  coach  fare  home.  So,  heads  or  tails, 
the  pub  always  wins,  and  the  victim, — drunkard 
or  dupe, — goes  back  to  his  work  a  sadder  but 
surprisingly  seldom  a  wiser  man. 


IT  was  in  1917  that  the  first  rabbit  was  killed 
on  Boolbreccan  and  the  corpse  hung  up  on  the 
boundary  gate  so  that  everyone  might  see  what 
a  rabbit  was  like.  In  North  Western  Queensland 
we  had  heard  of  the  rabbits  that  were  over¬ 
running  Australia,  but  there  had  never  been  one 
seen  before  and  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  MacGinty  and  the  family  came  over 
eighteen  miles  to  have  a  look  at  it  and,  having 
looked  at  it,  thought  they  might  well  come  six 
miles  further  and  have  a  look  at  us.  They  had 
heard  we  were  English,  and  Mrs.  MacGinty 
had  a  grievance  against  the  English. 

Owner  of  an  adjoining  station,  a  widow  with 
six  children  of  whom  two  had  fled  into  matrimony 
and  one  to  the  army  in  France,  Mrs.  MacGinty, 
— loud-voiced  and  determined, — swept  like  a 
tornado  into  the  moribund  atmosphere  of 
Boolbreccan.  She  drove  the  two-horse  buggy 
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herself,  a  seventeen  year  old  son  sitting  beside  her 
as  gate-opener.  The  two  girls  rode  with  them, 
one  astride,  in  voluminous  divided  skirt  and 
laced  shoes.  The  other,  on  the  only  side  saddle 
I  ever  saw  in  Queensland,  was  draped  in  a  habit 
dug  up  from  the  eighteen-forties,  a  habit  which 
trailed  almost  to  the  ground,  flowed  all  round 
and  over  the  horse,  and  carried  with  it  heavy 
cargo  of  burrs,  needles  of  she-oak  and  other 
uncomfortable  matter  proper  to  the  Australian 
bush.  Like  a  royal  progress  they  swung  through 
the  horse  paddock.  The  dishevelled  collection 
of  buildings, — store,  butcher’s  shop,  stockyards, 
men’s  huts, — took  on  added  importance  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  passing.  Even  the  bent  old 
ironbarks  and  yellow-flowered  parkinsonia-trees 
seemed  to  straighten  themselves  up  unconsciously 
and  behave  like  an  avenue.  In  a  cloud  of  dust 
they  drew  to  the  door,  hitched  horses  to  the 
verandah,  and  prepared  to  be  a  party.  Or 
Mrs.  MacGinty  so  prepared.  The  family  never 
spoke  unless  spoken  to  and  not  always  then. 

It  was  an  old  pise  homestead, — adobe  you  would 
call  it  elsewhere — with  wide,  dark  rooms  almost 
like  caves,  very  cool  in  hot  weather;  built  in  the 
old  days  before  corrugated  iron, — a  defence 
against  white  ants, — was  brought  in  to  keep  houses 
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hot  in  summer  and  freezing  cold  in  winter. 
Impossible,  to  use  wood  for  housing  in  a  country 
where  fence-posts  collapse,  eaten  hollow  within 
a  year;  where  if  a  man  leave  his  saddle  on  the 
ground  for  a  week,  he  will  find  nothing  but 
stirrup-irons  when  he  comes  back  to  look  for  it; 
where  the  legs  of  tables  and  chairs  are  set  in  oil 
and  sardine  tins  to  protect  them.  Dark  and 
dusty  and  sad  were  the  rooms  at  Boolbreccan, 
and  queer  and  rather  sinister  were  the  people 
who  lived  in  them, — a  hard  grey-faced  woman 
who  was  manager’s  wife,  and  moved  always 
about  the  house  like  a  ghost  shadowed  by  a  queer 
child,  silent  and,  seemingly,  old  as  herself;  and 
three  bearded,  dribbling,  weak-eyed  old  men, — 
respectively  manager,  book-keeper,  and  office  boy 
on  the  station, — the  last  a  pensioner  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  useless  and  penniless,  kept  out  of  charity. 

We  had  come  to  this  place  by  motor-car,  after 
six  weeks  of  flood  following  exceptional  rain. 
For  six  weeks,  with  the  river  running  and  having 
no  telephone,  the  station  had  been  cut  off 
completely.  The  first  mail  coach  got  through 
only  twelve  hours  before  we  did.  We  had  sent 
word  by  it  that  we  were  coming, — no  light 
undertaking  in  the  wet, — and  had  asked  that  help 
and  horses  should  be  sent  if  we  failed  to  appear. 
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Yet  we  arrived,  long  after  dark,  to  find  ourselves 
quite  unexpected. 

“  But  the  coach  got  through,”  we  said,  for 
we  had  followed  its  tracks, — “  you  must  have 
got  our  letter.” 

“  Letter?  Oh,  yes,  the  mail  did  come  this 
morning.”  The  manager  shuffled  and  squirmed 
like  a  child  in  trouble, — “  but  we  needn’t  answer 
it  for  a  week  so  we  haven’t  opened  it  yet  !  ” 

After  six  weeks  of  isolation,  and  the  country 
at  war.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  MacGinty,  who  had  not  been  expected, 
although  a  matter  of  four  extra  to  dinner  is 
nothing  to  Bush  hospitality,  sat  at  the  table  with 
the  air  of  one  who  is  mistress  in  anyone’s  house. 

“  I’ve  no  use,”  she  began,  “  for  your  London. 
My  boy  don’t  get  his  parcels  right.” 

“  Are  you  sure  you  address  them  right?  ” — 
one’s  breath  rather  taken  away  by  the  suddenness 
of  attack. 

“  Of  course  I  address  them  right.  Alfred 
MacGinty,  Post  Office,  London.  And  he  calls 
for  his  mail.  Alf  was  always  the  one  for  letters, 
and  going  to  town  to  see  the  trains  come  through.” 

“  You  should  write  to  Alf  in  France,”  broke 
in  the  younger  boy,  “  and  put  numbers  and  things 
on  the  letter - ” 
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“  Which  shows  you  up  for  the  soft  headed 
fool  that  you  are,  Bert.  Fifty  years  ago,  your 
grandfather  told  me  Frenchies  weren’t  to  be 
trusted,  and  if  they  weren’t  to  be  trusted  then, 
they  aren’t  to  be  trusted  now.  Its  no  French¬ 
man  that’ll  wear  the  socks  I  send  Alf.” 

Hopeless  to  proffer  assistance.  Comment 
was  brushed  ruthlessly  aside. 

“  Don’t  tell  me,”  she  said,  “  I  know  all  about 
cities.  Wasn’t  I  born  in  Rockhampton?  We 
came  West  when  I  was  ten  and  I  haven’t  been 
back  since,  but  I’ve  not  forgotten,  I  know  all 
about  cities.” 

An  obstinate,  ridiculous,  ignorant  woman, 
she  was,  but  with  grit  to  her  in  plenty.  Widow 
with  six  children  and  a  big  station  of  her  own, 
she  had  run  both  successfully;  managed  men 
and  beasts  and  made  profit  out  of  them;  bullied 
her  children  but  reared  them  healthy  and  honest ; 
was  respected  throughout  the  country,  if  some¬ 
times  made  a  butt  of.  In  startling  contrast  to 
the  devitalized  creatures  about  her,  and  no 
effort  she  made  to  conceal  her  contempt  of 
them. 

“  London  ”, — the  old  book-keeper  tried  in 
his  thin  little  voice, — “  London  is  unlike  Rock¬ 
hampton - ”  but  she  let  him  get  no  further. 
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“  We  all  know,”  she  said,  “  that  you  come  from 
the  Old  Country  yourself,  but  you  left  it  before 
ever  I  left  Rockhampton,  so  what  you  know  about 
London  is  just  nothing  at  all.” 

The  old  man  subsided  into  the  dregs  of  his 
tea-cup.  What  she  said  was  true  enough  and  to 
remember  Home  an  effort  not  worth  the  making. 
Forty  years  he  had  been  book-keeper  on  Bool- 
breccan,  and  for  thirty  he  had  never  once  crossed 
the  boundary  fence.  He  knew  his  own  weakness 
too  well  to  venture  near  a  town,  and  no  drink 
being  allowed  on  the  station,  he  was  safe  here 
with  his  books  and  his  dreams.  As  book-keeper 
he  drew  his  salary, — paid  the  men,  checked  the 
stores,  ran  the  station  finances, — but  down  in 
the  deeps  of  his  own  soul  he  called  himself 
librarian.  He  had  drifted  from  who  knows  what 
scholarly  surroundings  to  a  place  where  men  read 
nothing  but  a  weekly  paper  already  a  month 
old.  He  had  taken  a  disused  shed,  had  himself 
shelved  and  lined  it  with  tin;  and  year  by  year 
had  added  to  his  small  store  of  books  by  buying, 
by  borrowing,  by  stealing  even,  so  that  he 
possessed  them, — a  very  magpie  among  books, 
sneaking  all  he  could  find  into  his  nest.  And  now 
he  sat  all  day  browsing  among  them,  a  bearded 
dribbling,  weak-eyed,  old  man,  who,  like  his 
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books,  had  once  mattered  terribly  to  someone, 
and  who  had  come,  like  them,  to  crumble  at 
last  to  pieces  in  this  land  of  hot  sunshine  and 
white  ants. 


NO  one  knows  why  it  is  called  the  Fort.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  lost  in  history.  Perhaps 
so  long  as  sixty  or  even  eighty  years  ago, — for 
Leichhardt  must  have  come  through  this  country 
in  1844  and  Burke  and  Wills  again  in  ’61, — a 
handful  of  pioneers  or  explorers  made  an  en¬ 
campment  by  the  water-hole  and  fortified  it 
against  the  blacks  to  whom,  of  course,  both  land 
and  water  rightly  belonged.  And  the  name  has 
stuck,  although  there  is  nothing  military  nor 
defensive  about  this  long  straggling  bungalow 
building  that  is  the  station  homestead.  High 
above  the  river  it  stands,  half  hidden  among 
flowering  shrubs — wattles,  oleanders  and  a  white- 
flowered  eucalyptus; — and  burdened  by  a  heavy 
covering  of  vivid  creepers, — bougainvillea  inevit¬ 
ably,  with  the  sun  throwing  a  purple  stain  through 
the  leaves  on  to  the  verandah  floor, — and  others 
of  which  I  do  not  know  the  names.  The  earth, 
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where  earth  can  be  seen  through  the  burnt  grass, 
is  a  fierce  red,  as  are  the  ant-heaps,  four  and 
five  feet  high.  From  the  river  banks,  and 
from  islands  between  different  channels,  huge 
gums, — with  bark  hanging  loose  in  grey  strips 
to  rattle  against  milk-white  trunks, — throw 
speckled  shadows  on  to  the  sandy  bed  of  the 
stream. 

The  main  road  between  Cloncurry  and 
Normanton  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  crosses 
the  Cloncurry  River  just  below  the  Fort.  It  is 
a  charge  upon  the  station  to  keep  draught  horses 
always  in  readiness  to  tow  cars  through  the 
thick,  deep  sand  which  is  the  river, — save  when, 
after  rain,  there  comes  down  suddenly  a  swift, 
smooth-flowing,  unfordable  torrent.  At  the 
blowing  of  a  horn  an  old  aboriginal  in  wide  hat 
and  tattered  suit  shuffles  down  the  bank  and 
across  the  channel,  followed  by  his  team.  So 
old  is  he  that  he  must  surely  remember  the  good 
days  before  there  were  roads  or  cattle  stations; 
days  when  the  tribe  numbered  hundreds  and 
hundreds;  wild  days  of  freedom  and  hunger 
and  untrammelled  murder.  So  much  of  change 
he  must  have  seen,  that  one  aeroplane  more  or 
less, — stunning  the  soft  sounds  and  voices  of 
the  Bush, — or  one  motor-car  more  or  less, — 
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churning  up  sand  with  impotent  wheels, — is  no 
more  worth  taking  notice  of  than  the  people 
contained  in  either.  But,  thanks  to  this  dry- 
ferry,  the  Fort  is  a  convivial  place,  for  several 
times  a  week  travellers  safely  conveyed  on  to 
hard  ground  look  in  at  the  homestead  to  pass 
the  time  of  day. 

So  came  the  Honeymoon  Couple.  Her  we 
had  seen  a  few  days  before, — very  large  and  cool 
and  clean-looking  in  starched  blue  linen, — at  the 
hotel  in  Cloncurry.  We  had  noticed  her  because 
she  was  so  much  better  to  look  at  than  the  tired 
wives  on  far  away  stations,  and  the  slatternly 
bar-maids  in  one-horse-town  hotels,  that  are  all 
we  have  seen  of  women  for  many  months.  He 
is  a  serious,  humourless  little  man,  more  like  a 
clerk  than  a  budding  pastoralist.  They  travel 
up  and  down  Queensland  in  a  Ford  trying  to 
make  up  their  minds  where  to  settle  down,  and 
they  carry  with  them  in  the  car  two  pet  lambs 
to  which  she  has  taken  a  fancy.  “  Little  angels,” 
she  calls  them,  crooning  over  their  heads,  and 
the  poor  little  devils  who  must  be  suffering 
tortures  of  discomfort,  tied  together  on  the  floor 
of  the  car,  curl  back  their  lips  at  her  and 
kick. 

“  What  I  really  wanted,”  she  said,  “  was 
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a  black  piccaninny,  but  Darling  wouldn’t  let 
me.” 

And  Darling’s  face, — what  was  seen  of  it 
behind  spectacles  and  a  large  cup  of  tea, — bore 
the  mutinous  expression  of  one  who  felt  that 
indeed  there  were  limits. 

We  have  now  been  five  days  at  the  Fort, 
delayed  by  a  strained  knee  that  only  time,  and 
Elliman’s  Embrocation  can  soothe;  and  by 
broken  springs  in  the  car,  with  which  the  black¬ 
smith  is  dealing.  It  is  only  half-way  through 
October,  but  summer  comes  early  to  Northern 
Queensland.  The  small  thermometer  hanging 
just  outside  the  dining-room  door  never  falls 
below  ioo  degrees  save  for  a  few  unregarded 
hours  of  the  night.  The  sun-heated  water  of 
the  shower-bath, — a  bath  enclosed  in  a  tin  hut 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house, — is 
often  too  hot  to  be  used  with  pleasure.  The  rooms 
are  full  of  the  buzzing  of  blow-flies, — a  noise 
exasperating  beyond  bearing  when  made  by 
one  fly,  but  when  made  by  many,  a  lazy,  sleepy, 
soothing  sound.  .  .  . 

The  manager’s  wife  has  been  away  for  six 
months.  For  six  months  there  has  been  no 
woman  on  the  place  but  the  filthy  gin,  with 
straggling  hair  and  garment  made  of  old  sacks, 
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who  has  been  told  off  to  act,  for  my  benefit,  as 
housemaid.  The  poultry  have  been  allowed  to 
run  wild  and  strange  fowls,  leggy  and  tough  as 
young  emus,  roost  in  or  over  or  under  the  house 
as  suits  them  best,  but  never  lay  eggs  where  they 
are  found.  The  Chinese  cook,  out  of  that  dim 
dusty  furnace  which  is  his  kitchen,  produces 
soggy  bread  and  stewed  tea  and,  three  times  a 
day,  a  piece  of  corned  beef,  so  badly  salted  that 
already  it  is  getting  high.  The  station  hands  have 
not  troubled  to  round  up  and  bring  in  the  cows 
and  calves  in  the  paddocks,  so  there  is  neither 
fresh  milk  nor  butter, — if  indeed  butter  could 
ever,  in  this  heat,  stay  butter  long  enough  to 
reach  the  bread.  But  the  aboriginals — camped 
down  by  the  river,  have  brought  us  in  water 
melons  and  a  few  ripe  tomatoes. 

Beyond  description  is  the  beauty  of  a  water 
melon  brought  to  one  in  need.  Beyond  words 
the  glory  of  wallowing  in  a  wide,  eighteen  inch 
long  slice,  with  the  green  rind  held  firmly  in 
both  hands  and  the  juice  trickling  slowly  down  a 
dry  throat.  The  teeth  meet  in  the  crisp,  red 
flesh ;  and  the  lips  spit  out,  if  one  is  fussy  about 
swallowing  them,  the  flat  seeds  that  are  fitted  so 
irritatingly  and  so  ingeniously  into  the  softest 
curve  of  the  crescent.  So,  if  the  need  have  been 
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great  enough,  may  a  supreme  sensation  be 
attained.  Yet,  who,  having  other  fruits  to  choose 
from,  would  ever  pick  out  water  melon  ? 

After  dark,  the  book-keeper  irons  our  under¬ 
clothes  on  the  dining-room  table  by  the  light  of 
an  oil  lamp.  Beetles  bump  themselves  about 
between  table  and  ceiling  in  harassing  fashion. 
Huge  moths  rush  so  precipitately  upon  destruc¬ 
tion  that  their  fried  corpses  often  find  burial  by 
absorption  under  the  iron  into  the  linen.  We 
take  it  in  turns  to  pull  over  him  that  rare  and 
heavy  luxury, — a  punkah.  This  pale  and  weedy 
youth  from  Manchester,  England,  acts  so  per¬ 
fectly  as  part  host  that  he  has  made  his  hospitable 
duties  to  include  even  those  of  laundress,  knowing 
that  his  guest  is  so  altogether  exhausted  by  heat 
and  hard  travel  that  she  is  incapable  of  any 
effort  beyond  dragging  an  old  mattress  on  to 
the  verandah  and  there  lying. 

But  every  morning  my  sense  of  duty  as  guest 
compels  me  to  help  with  the  housework.  I 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  housemaid, — mother 
of  a  black  pot-bellied  male  child  of  three  or  four 
years,  who  pursues  her  at  any  and  every  incon¬ 
venient  moment  demanding  sustenance, — from 
touching  either  of  our  beds.  I  supervise  her 
removal  of  the  more  obvious  cobwebs  from  the 
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door  and  window  frames  on  to  the  floor,  and 
ignore  perforce  the  ingenuity  with  which  she  then 
tucks  them  under  any  conveniently  handy  piece 
of  furniture.  And  I  am  rapidly  becoming  expert 
in  the  art  of  emptying  basins.  The  practised 
performer  can,  with  one  circular  motion  of  the 
arm,  swill  the  water  so  that  it  collects  all  soap 
suds  and  the  rim  of  dirt  adhering  to  the  side, 
and  then  fling  the  whole  clear  out  of  the  window 
and  across  a  six  foot  wide  verandah  without  one 
drop  being  misdirected  and  without  losing  hold 
of  the  basin.  But  the  beginner  is  advised  to 
carry  the  utensil  round  to  the  verandah  rail  and 
from  there  to  pour  the  contents  gently  upon 
the  ground. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  their  first  visit  the 
Honeymoon  Couple  came  back.  They  were 
exhausted,  dishevelled,  almost  speechless  with 
fatigue.  She  was  visibly  thinner,  the  blue  frock 
dirty  and  torn  and  limp.  He  drooped  on  the 
verandah  like  a  flower  that  has  wilted. 

Emitting  blasphemies  still,  he  told  us  the  story. 

They  had  camped  for  lunch  early  that  day  and 
she  had  set  free  the  pets.  Lambs  frisking  in 
the  meadows — she  had  thought — would  be  sweet 
supplement  to  love’s  young  dream  set  in  sylvan 
surroundings.  And  four  hours  it  had  taken  to 
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catch  them  again.  For  four  hours  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  they  had  rounded  up  lambs  that  frisked 
most  diabolically.  Not  till  they  were  tired  had 
they  consented  to  become  angels  again.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  the  couple  were  weary. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  Honeymoon  was 
strained.  And  in  her  eyes  I  read  the  first  hint 
of  disillusion,  for  never  had  she  supposed  that 
Darling  used  language  like  that. 
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LIZABETH  sighed,  coughed,  hiccupped, 
.threw  herself  forward  in  a  series  of  convul¬ 


sive  jerks,  and  then  stopped  dead.  Thirty 
miles  from  the  township,  fifty  from  anywhere 
else,  she  spat  out  the  last  drops  of  water  from 
the  gaping  rent  in  her  radiator,  and  stood  there 
dry  as  a  bone.  We  called  her  Elizabeth  because 
she  was  just  that  much  better  than  a  Ford. 

We  had  started  before  daybreak;  had  break¬ 
fasted  at  four  in  the  morning  off  cold  mutton 
and  cabbage.  We  had  sped  across  the  open 
plains  in  the  cool  light  of  dawn ;  had  watched  the 
sun  rise  behind  the  sandstone  ridges  and  seen 
them  melt  from  pink  into  purple,  fading  to  palest 
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blue.  We  had  spied  camels  upon  the  horizon, 
and  met  an  Afghan  pedlar  who  was  seeking  them. 
We  had  driven  by  shimmering  lakes  and  known 
them  to  be  but  mirage.  We  had  pushed  the 
car  through  the  bed  of  a  great  river,  forcing  her 
axle-deep  in  sand.  We  had  felt  her  stagger  and 
recoil  as  she  struck  a  hidden  rock,  and  had 
realized  with  ghastly  certainty  that  the  carefully 
soldered  hole  in  the  radiator  was  leaking  again. 
We  had  tried  the  old  Bush  remedy  of  putting 
oatmeal  into  the  pipes;  we  had  let  her  rest  for 
long  moments  wherever  there  was  semblance 
of  shade;  we  had  denied  her  nothing  save  the 
last  few  pints  in  the  water-bottle  that  we  must 
keep  to  preserve  ourselves  alive.  Yet  unless  we 
found  drink  for  Elizabeth,  mere  pints  would 
be  no  use  to  us. 

All  that  day  on  a  shady  verandah,  the 
thermometer  never  fell  below  ioo  degrees.  We 
were  thirty  miles  from  anywhere,  at  noon,  in 
the  blazing  sun. 

Half  a  mile  away  we  could  see  a  line  of  tall 
timber.  Blue-gums  often  border  a  river.  Even 
in  dry  weather  there  is  the  chance  of  a  pool.  We 
set  out  across  country, — stumbling  over  the 
great  tufts  of  spiky  spinifex  grass,  stubbing  our 
toes  against  loose  stones,  finding  ourselves  up 
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to  the  ankles  in  burrs.  And  at  last,  sunk  deep  in 
a  labyrinth  of  dry  ditches,  banks,  washaways  and 
backwaters,  we  saw,  oh  !  glorious  vision,  a 
little  muddy  pool. 

It  was  no  more  than  a  quagmire,  turbid  and 
slimy,  thick  with  the  scum  of  incipient  mosquitoes. 
Bullocks  stood  in  the  ooze  hoof  deep,  switching 
the  flies  out  of  each  other’s  eyes.  They  drew 
out  with  a  sucking,  squelching  noise,  resenting 
our  intrusion.  Carefully,  reverently,  we  filled 
a  billy  can  with  the  foul  liquid,  and  bore  it  back 
to  the  waiting  car.  It  sufficed  to  bring  her, 
boiling  and  bumping,  to  the  river  bank.  We 
lit  a  fire  and  made  tea,  straining  the  water  through 
a  handkerchief  before  we  boiled  it.  We  put 
into  our  mouths,  mechanically,  with  complete 
lack  of  appetite,  dull  pieces  of  dry  meat  and 
bread.  We  lay  prone  in  the  meagre  shade  of 
the  white-barked  gums,  while  the  cattle  gathered 
round  and  watched  us,  ruminating.  Above  our 
heads  in  the  branches  we  could  see  a  couple  of 
cockatoos,  pure  white,  sulphur  crested. 

Refreshed  ourselves,  we  ministered  to  Eliza¬ 
beth.  We  baled  water  from  the  pool  into  a 
great  stone  jar  carried  for  emergencies,  and  we 
dragged  the  jar  through  the  mud  and  up  the 
bank  not  once,  but  many  times.  Such  was  the 
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need  for  economy,  that  during  each  refilling  a 
tin  can  stood  under  the  hole  in  the  radiator, 
that  no  drop  might  be  wasted.  We  set  forth  again, 
wondering  how  far  this  so-called  water  would 
take  us. 

It  took  us  eight  miles.  Then  the  last  dregs 
puffed  themselves  away  in  a  little  cloud  of  steam, 
and  there  was  silence, — save  for  the  jeering 
laughter  of  the  jackasses  in  the  ironbark  scrub. 
Under  a  nearby  tree  lay  the  skull  and  bones  of 
some  beast  that  had  died  in  the  drought. 

A  little  trail  bore  away  to  the  left,  only  a  few 
inches  wide.  Along  it  lay  the  track  of  a  kangaroo, 
the  triple  imprint  of  its  foot  and  the  unmistak¬ 
able  brushing  aside  of  dust  where  its  tail  had 
touched  the  ground.  A  kangaroo  must  drink; 
we  followed  and  found  water.  Water  so-called 
by  courtesy,  a  soakage  in  the  sand,  but  sufficient 
for  our  needs. 

Beside  the  creek  there  were  traces  of  a  camp. 
Saplings  set  against  each  other  cross-wise  had 
served  as  tent  poles.  In  the  centre  of  a  charred 
circle  stood  the  blackened  stones  of  an  oven. 
Drovers  had  rested  here,  or  perhaps  prospectors. 
We  found  an  old  kerosene  tin,  converted  into  a 
pail  by  the  addition  of  a  wire  handle.  This  we 
filled  and  brought  with  us,  glad  of  another 
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utensil.  Elizabeth  began  to  look  like  a  tinker’s 
cart. 

Mile  upon  mile  we  covered  and  put  behind  us. 
Every  furlong  shown  on  the  speedometer  was 
matter  for  congratulation  and  prayer.  Progress 
was  slow,  and  anything  but  sure.  The  road 
wound  among  hills,  stony  outcrops  covered  with 
grey-green  seedlings,  and  dead,  burnt  trees.  We 
had  no  hope  of  finding  a  pool  here.  The  water¬ 
courses  were  steep  rocky  scars,  down  which  rain 
would  rush  and  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  fell.  It 
was  mining  country  this,  rather  than  pastoral, 
a  land  full  of  copper  that  seldom  pays  for  the 
working. 

The  day  faded  and  passed  away.  The  sun 
sank  in  a  red  mist,  threatening  more  heat  for  the 
morrow.  The  air  was  hazy  with  the  smoke  of 
distant  bush  fires.  There  were  still  ten  miles 
to  go,  and  our  jars  and  our  billy-cans  and  our 
kerosene  tins  were  all  empty.  We  stopped 
awhile  wondering  what  we  should  do. 

Then,  suddenly,  sharp  and  distinct  across  the 
night  came  the  sound  of  a  bell.  It  was  only  the 
rattle  of  a  tin  cup  and  clapper  tied  round  the 
neck  of  a  hobbled  horse,  but  to  us  it  meant  life 
and  humanity,  the  prospect  of  help  and  of  water. 
We  urged  the  car  forward,  and  swung  round  a 
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corner  into  the  light  of  flames.  Two  men  sat 
by  a  camp  fire,  and  beside  them  was  a  well. 

They  drew  up  full  buckets  for  us  from  the 
cool  depths  of  the  earth.  Oh  !  the  joy  of  that 
artesian  water,  cold  and  clean,  with  a  touch  of 
iron  in  it  that  was  refreshing  as  wine.  We 
bathed  face  and  arms  in  it,  we  drank  as  though 
we  should  never  have  done. 

“  It  was  only  this  morning  we  came  out  to 
mend  the  shaft,”  said  the  men ;  “  yesterday  you 
wouldn’t  have  got  a  drop.” 

We  went  no  further  that  night.  The  well- 
menders  gave  us  of  their  best, — tea,  and  chops, 
and  damper;  we  ate  ravenously.  Then,  with  a 
sack  of  flour  for  a  pillow,  and  gum  leaves  for  a 
bed,  we  fell  at  last  into  the  heavy  slumber  of  utter 
fatigue. 
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^HEY  told  us  in  Winton  that  it  would  rain, 
but,  with  only  a  hundred  miles  to  do,  we 
thought  we  could  risk  it. 

The  sky  was  grey  and  hung  low.  The  land¬ 
scape  was  grey  too,  with  all  the  colour  drawn  out 
of  it  by  the  absence  of  sun.  As  we  drove  out 
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of  the  township  the  dust  whirled  round  us  in 
little  spiral  clouds. 

We  had  crossed  the  Diamantina  River  when 
the  rain  began ;  had  crossed  a  dozen  channels 
that  seemed  no  more  than  hollows  in  the  ground ; 
had  come  some  forty  miles  according  to  the 
pencilled  directions  that  were  all  we  had  as 
guide  in  a  mapless  country.  It  was  only  a  fine 
drizzle  of  rain,  more  like  a  mist,  not  rain  to  take 
seriously,  till — the  pace  slackened  and  Elizabeth 
grew  tired;  was  definitely  too  tired  to  stay  in 
top  gear;  developed  a  knock  in  her  engine  and 
showed  a  tell-tale  wisp  of  steam  from  her  radiator. 
So  we  knew  that  the  red  dust  beneath  us  had 
become  already  soft,  slimy  mud;  mud  that  was 
sucking  the  wheels  down  and  down  into  itself 
as  though  to  make  them  a  very  part  of  the 
Australian  continent;  mud  that  collected  in  great 
luscious  lumps, — like  plasticine  ripe  for  the 
modelling, — between  the  coils  of  the  rope  that 
we  wound  round  the  tyres  to  give  them  something 
with  which  to  grip. 

Slowly  and  laboriously,  tortured  by  a  loose  end 
of  rope  that  knocked  at  each  revolution  against 
the  mudguard  with  maddening  iteration,  never 
definitely  continuous  nor  yet  quite  intermittent, 
we  forced  our  way  over  the  red  sandstone  ridges 
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and  sank  eventually  into  a  level  strip  of  black 
soil  plain.  Sank  literally,  for  the  sucking  powers 
of  red  mud  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  rich, 
fertile  black,  and, — one  car’s  length  into  it, — 
Elizabeth  was  stuck  hard  and  fast  with  her 
engine  racing  and  her  wheels  spinning  helplessly, 
with  nothing  to  show  for  her  efforts  but  showers 
of  flying  mud  bespattering  the  countryside.  We 
quietened  her  a  little  by  laying  corduroy, — by 
putting  sticks  and  branches,  grass  even,  on  to 
the  track  for  the  wheels  to  bite  on,  and  thus 
slowly  progressing.  But  it  was  a  gruesome 
business,  squelching  knee  deep  through  mud, 
plunging  into  long  grass  and  decaying  herbage, 
under  dripping  trees,  to  collect  bits  of  wood 
below  which  tarantulas  lay  hidden,  or  slimy, 
creeping  things  and  possibly  snakes.  One 
longed  for  the  great  strips  of  bark  fallen  from 
old  box  or  gumtrees, — strips  that  will  roof  a 
house  or  make  a  boat.  Here  were  only  little 
scrubby  pieces  burnt  into  charcoal  when  the 
last  fire  swept  through. 

An  hour  later  we  had  achieved  some  three 
hundred  yards  and  looked  back  from  the  com¬ 
parative  comfort  of  the  next  stony  ridge  on  to  a 
road  broken  and  tortured  and  scarred  by  our 
passage.  But  comfort  was  short-lived,  for  three 
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miles  further  we  bogged  again  and  this  time 
corduroy  was  unavailing ;  branches,  bark,  a 
canvas  sack,  all  perished  under  the  grinding 
wheels  and  were  seen  no  more.  It  was  by  means 
of  a  winch  and  a  wire  rope  that  we  emerged 
from  this  place.  Seemingly  no  power  in  Heaven, 
nor  earth,  nor  indeed  under  the  earth,  could  have 
moved  Elizabeth,  yet  a  simple  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  mere  pushing  backwards  and 
forwards  of  a  handle,  sufficed  to  draw  her,  very 
slowly  and  painfully,  on  to  firmer  ground.  But 
it  was  a  pushing  backwards  and  forwards  that 
was  infinitely  fatiguing.  Limp  with  exhaustion 
we  sprawled  upon  the  footboard. 

Lunch  had  been  hitherto  forgotten.  Now 
seemed  the  time  to  remember.  The  lid  of  the 
emergency  biscuit  tin  had  long  since  been  broken, 
so  that,  after  so  bumpy  a  journey,  it  was  off  the 
floor  of  the  car  that  we  collected  a  few  not  quite 
crumbled  fragments.  On  these  we  spread  jam 
with  a  screw-driver  only  slightly  flavoured  with 
oil.  There  were  still  slabs  of  milk  chocolate  in 
the  tool-box,  but  these  had  melted  one  day  of 
great  heat,  had  absorbed  their  silver-paper,  then 
solidified  again.  The  process  of  disentangling 
lead  from  chocolate  was  too  arduous  a  task  for 
so  desperate  a  day. 
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All  around  us  the  Bush  oozed  moisture. 

In  front  of  us  the  road  lay  flat  and  greasy  and 
untouched.  Behind  us  stretched  into  far  distance 
the  two  black  ruts  that  we  had  made.  The 
atmosphere  reeked  of  the  smell  which  gidya 
scrub  exudes  in  the  wet;  a  smell  with  something 
of  sulphur  pervading  its  eucalyptus  and  something 
of  bad  drains ;  a  smell  altogether  unpleasant  that 
was  with  us  all  through  that  nightmare  afternoon 
on  which  we  backed  rouge  et  noir  alternately  upon 
the  green  tableland  of  Western  Queensland. 
Moments  of  comparative  peace  and  quiet  on 
the  red  soil  were  followed  by  hours  of  strain  and 
toil  and  anguish  on  the  black.  Sometimes  we 
won  out  with  the  winch,  sometimes  by  corduroy¬ 
ing.  Once, — but  here  there  must  have  been 
some  underlying  strata  of  stone, — by  driving 
full  speed  ahead,  ramming  down  a  foot  or  two  of 
mud  by  sheer  force  of  impetus,  then  retreating 
down  our  own  ruts  to  charge  once  again;  so 
advancing  each  time  another  foot. 

Towards  evening  the  rain  ceased,  and  at  dusk, 
seeing  a  pool  forming  in  a  dry  creek  that  was 
soon  to  be  for  an  hour  or  so  a  raging  torrent,  we 
stopped  to  refill  the  stone  jar  that  we  carried 
always  in  case  of  a  crisis.  It  seemed  a  sin  to  waste 
water  by  letting  it  lie  when  it  might  at  any  moment 
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be  needed  to  soothe  the  heated,  over-wrought 
engine  of  Elizabeth. 

As  we  squatted  on  the  bank,  ladling  out  thick 
yellow  water  with  a  tin  cup,  we  saw  overhead 
black  cockatoos  that  crowded  the  branches  of 
the  river-gums.  Huge  glossy  birds  they  were, 
with  crests  and  tails  bright  scarlet,  a  touch  of 
red  under  their  wings.  And  beyond  the  creek, 
motionless,  with  head  and  fore-feet  only  visible 
above  the  long  grass,  an  old  man  kangaroo  stood 
and  watched  us,  his  thin  pointed  face  quivering 
with  wonder  and  suspicion,  till  he  lolloped  off 
among  the  trees,  a  grey  shadow  in  a  green  mist, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

Still  we  were  thirty  miles  from  the  homestead, 
thirty  miles  stretching  like  an  eternity  before 
us.  Night  fell,  moonless  and  starless.  Through 
the  darkness  came  the  soft  sound  of  raindrops 
falling  on  to  wet  earth  and  the  sigh  of  a  thousand 
moisture-laden  branches  shaking  themselves  free 
of  their  burden. 

Once  again  we  slid  into  a  black  slough,  groped 
in  the  dark  for  wood,  and  wielded  a  heavy  but 
inadequate  spade  by  the  flickering  light  of 
matches.  Tired  bodies  could  work  the  winch 
no  more.  Difficult  by  day,  the  business  was 
impossible  by  night.  We  knew  we  must  camp. 
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Hopeless  to  make  a  fire  where  everything  was 
saturated  and  rain-sodden.  With  a  suit-case  for 
table  set  in  the  glare  of  the  headlights,  we  sipped 
tepid  water  and  prized  open  two  tins  labelled 
“  Luncheon  Beef.”  But,  alas,  they  were  not 
luncheon  nor  yet  dinner  beef,  but  that  abomination 
of  desolation,  sheep’s  tongues.  In  the  face  of 
which  disaster  the  juxtaposition  of  chocolate  and 
silver  paper  seemed  a  matter  less  serious,  a 
problem  to  be  dealt  with  later  by  one’s  digestive 
organs  while  one  lay  on  a  bed  of  black  mud, 
curled  in  the  waterproof  hood-cover,  and  sought 
sleep.  Sleep  that  was  lost  among  the  myriad 
noises  of  the  Bush;  that  fled  before  the  mocking 
of  the  bell-bird;  before  the  croaking  of  frogs  in 
every  pool  and  hollow;  before  the  ever  so  soft 
snoring  of  the  grey  Teddy  bears  high  over¬ 
head  in  the  tree-tops. 


FIFTEEN  miles  across  country  we  rode,  for 
they  had  left  cards  upon  us,  and  a  call  must 
needs  be  returned.  Yet  we  went  protesting, 
for  it  was  something  of  a  grievance  that  social 
convention  should  have  pursued  us  even  into  the 
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backblocks  of  Western  Queensland.  We  rode 
quickly  and  silently  through  the  grey  she-oak 
scrub,  where  the  kangaroos  hide  in  the  afternoons ; 
across  paddocks  green  with  herbage,  aflame  with 
the  wild  flowers  that  spring  from  the  winter 
rains.  But  for  the  last  hundred  yards  we  went 
slowly  and  with  noise,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  fall  upon 
an  enemy  unawares. 

As  we  drew  near,  the  door  of  an  outhouse 
opened  suddenly,  exuding  steam  and  the  reek 
of  wet  flannel.  A  female  figure,  sunbonneted 
and  dishevelled,  scurried  across  the  yard  and 
disappeared  through  another  door.  A  man  in 
khaki  twill  trousers,  sporting  a  two-days’  beard 
which  he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  by  stroking 
it,  took  our  horses,  hitched  them  to  a  fence  post, 
and  expressed  subdued  pleasure  at  meeting  us. 
Embarrassed  by  his  obvious  shyness,  we  knew 
not  if  h  :  were  host  or  hired  man,  till  he  set  our 
minds  at  rest  upon  this  point  by  leading  us  into 
the  house  and  making  great  effort  to  entertain 
us. 

The  little  room  was  blue-painted,  redolent  of 
pink  bows  and  lace  d’oyleys.  “  September 
Morn  ”  and  “  The  Angelus  ”  hung  between 
brackets  laden  with  photographs  and  knick- 
knacks.  There  was  a  tiny  bookshelf: — Baroness 
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Orczy  I  saw  and  Conan  Doyle  and  the  poems  of 
Banjo  Patterson, — and  underneath  stood  a  rack 
full  of  Ladies’  Papers  of  the  kind  that  give  away 
patterns,  and  old  numbers  of  the  Pastoralists' 
Review  and  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  From  next 
door  came  a  great  noise  of  opening  and  shutting 
of  drawers  and  banging  of  cupboards.  When 
our  hostess  appeared  at  last,  she  was  resplendent 
in  blue  muslin  and  carried  a  tea  tray;  a  flushed, 
very  nearly  pretty  young  woman,  shy,  yet  excited 
at  having  company.  We  drank  strong  tea  and  ate 
stale  biscuits  with  the  utmost  decorum.  Conver¬ 
sation  was  difficult,  essentially  of  the  battledore 
and  shuttlecock,  question-and-answer  variety. 
The  weather  and  the  price  of  wool  got  us  no 
further. 

Later  she  took  me  away  and  showed  me  her 
kingdom,  a  weather-board,  trim-roofed  eottage 
with  three  rooms  and  a  narrow  verandah.  The 
kitchen  and  store-room  were  in  a  separate 
building,  as  were  also  the  larder,  the  harness 
room  and  the  cart  sheds.  One  of  the  rooms, 
she  told  me  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  was  soon  to 
be  a  nursery.  I  congratulated  her,  wondering 
as  I  saw  the  obvious  signs  of  overwork  and 
discomfort,  whether  congratulations  were  really 
due.  She  showed  me  the  baby  clothes  that  she 
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had  made,  and  I  proffered,  diffidently,  some  advice. 
Often  I  wonder  if  a  generation  of  little  Pratts 
has  arisen  to  call  me  blessed  for  having  spared 
their  tender  skins  the  chafing  of  those  terrible 
lumps  of  lace. 

When  I  got  up  to  go,  murmuring  a  conven¬ 
tional  but  not  strictly  truthful  hope  that  we 
might  meet  again,  they  suggested,  rather  timidly, 
that  we  should  stay  for  the  evening  meal.  I  was 
about  to  refuse,  seeking  hurriedly  for  some 
excuse,  when  I  caught  in  his  eyes,  and  indeed 
in  hers  too,  a  look  of  entreaty.  I  saw  that  these 
dull,  inarticulate,  people  were  craving  for  human 
society.  It  was  sheer  loneliness  staring  me  in 
the  face.  My  heart  melted  and  we  stayed. 

Tinned  sheeps’  tongues  we  had  for  supper, 
and  tinned  whitebait.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing 
nastier  than  tinned  sheeps’  tongues,  it  is  tinned 
whitebait.  They  lie  in  white  sauce  like  bleached 
worms  and  have  eyes.  We  had  tinned  pine¬ 
apple  and,  for  all  I  know,  tinned  bread  and  butter, 
and  throughout  the  meal  we  drank  tea,  great 
kitchen  cups  of  it,  strong  and  sweet. 

When  it  was  over,  our  hostess  played  the  piano 
to  us, — little  tinkley  tunes  of  the  year  before 
last.  And  because  music,  even  the  worst  of  it, 
is  an  emotional  element,  it  loosened  the  tongues 
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of  the  Pratts  and  they  talked  freely.  They  told 
us  something  of  their  lives,  dropping  the  curtain 
of  gentility,  and  letting  us  see  the  struggle  behind 
the  scenes.  Australia  was  just  then  recovering 
from  one  of  the  worst  of  her  droughts.  As  they 
talked  of  what  they  had  suffered,  we  could 
understand  their  horror  of  blazing  sunshine  and 
of  brazen  skies ;  we  knew  the  terror  of  waiting, 
month  after  month,  for  rain;  we  felt  the  misery 
of  interminable  days  and  nights  of  unceasing, 
unabating  heat.  Every  blade  of  grass  withered; 
for  months  the  earth  lay  naked  and  barren. 
Every  beast  died,  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep. 
First  the  creeks  and  the  waterholes  dried  up  and 
then  the  dams,  till  at  last  the  tank  held  barely 
enough  rust-flavoured  foetid  liquid  to  make  them 
tea.  We  learnt  that  it  is  not  only  of  hunger  and 
thirst  that  a  sheep  may  perish,  but  that,  weakened 
by  long  starvation,  he  becomes  an  easy  victim 
to  foxes  and  dingoes;  heard,  too,  of  goannas, 
those  bloated,  yellow,  loathly  reptiles  who  feed 
on  carrion  and  during  a  drought  become  so 
strong  that  they  do  not  fear  to  attack  a  living 
prey. 

“  And  in  the  end,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  “  we  had 
nothing  to  eat  ourselves.” 

“  Nothing  to  eat?”  I  said,  “  You  mean 
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only  tinned  things?” — this  remembering,  with 
some  inner  discomfort,  the  meal  we  had  just 
consumed. 

She  shook  her  head.  “  Tins  don’t  grow, 
and  we  had  no  means  of  sending  to  the  township 
to  buy  any.  Besides,  we  had  no  money;  neither 
had  anyone  else,  and  the  store  wouldn’t  give 
us  credit  for  long.  I  remember  for  one  fortnight 
we  had  nothing  but  boiled  rice  and  tea.” 

My  mind,  stunned  by  the  impact  of  new  ideas, 
groped  through  the  items  of  daily  fare. 

“  But  milk?  ”  I  said,”  and  eggs?” 

How  absurd  one  is.  Why  not  champagne 
and  truffles?  They  had  been  easier  to  get. 

“  The  cows  died  first  of  all,”  she  answered, 
“  and  for  months  they  had  given  no  milk.  As 
for  eggs,  there  wasn’t  a  fowl  in  the  district. 
The  last  cockerel  had  been  boiled  into  broth 
long  before.” 

These  people  were  of  the  so-called  upper 
classes.  They  were  gentle  folk.  Their  families, 
if  not  rich,  were  well-to-do.  Her  mother, 
hearing  in  the  security  of  the  costal  ranges  what 
conditions  were  like  inland,  sent  at  last  a  car 
300  miles  to  fetch  her  daughter  away. 

“  I  didn’t  want  to  leave  Henry,”  Mrs.  Pratt 
murmured,  “  but  my  strength  was  failing.  I 
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should  have  been  a  burden  to  him  if  I’d  fallen 
ill.” 

I  looked  round  the  ugly  little  room,  its  crudities 
softened  now  by  the  fire-light,  and  by  the  sweet 
scent  of  the  sandalwood  logs  in  the  grate,  and  I 
thought  of  all  it  had  seen  of  courage  and  sacrifice. 
And  I  said,  “  How  glad  you  must  have  been  when 
the  rain  came  ” — fatuously  enough,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Pratt  smiled  grimly. 

“  When  the  rain  came,”  he  said,  “  it  flooded 
the  whole  country.  It  burst  my  dam,  the  dam 
it  had  cost  me  every  penny  I  had  to  build;  it 
carried  away  my  fences;  only  by  a  miracle  the 
house  was  saved.  It  meant  ruin,  sheer  ruin. 
The  rain  cost  us  more  than  the  drought.” 

He  knocked  out  his  pipe  and  stared  through 
the  window  at  such  of  his  property  as  he  could 
see  in  the  darkness.  “  But  we’re  picking  up 
again  now,”  he  said  cheerfully,  “  we  shall  make 
a  good  job  of  it  yet.” 

Fifteen  miles  across  country  we  rode,  with  the 
moon  shining  behind  us,  hard  and  bright  as  a 
silver  coin.  We  rode  slowly,  for  the  twisting 
shadows  made  the  way  hard  to  find,  and,  as  we 
crossed  the  creek  and  climbed  the  last  little  hill 
to  the  homestead,  a  faint  grey  light  to  eastward 
told  us  that  it  was  already  morning. 
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‘Part  Four 


PART  FOUR 


BACKWARDS  AND  FORWARDS 

MADAME  set  upon  the  table  a  platter 
whereon  lay  a  great  fish,  cooked  whole. 
Its  tail, — held  coyly  as  the  sucked  finger 
of  a  shy  child, — was  between  its  teeth,  which 
attitude  gave  an  expression  of  dreadful  roguishness 
to  the  dead  creature,  as  though  at  any  moment  it 
might  straighten  up,  dart  off  the  plate  and  be 
away,  leaving  an  echo  of  jeering  laughter  in  place 
of  a  dinner.  But  Madame  took  a  lump  of  butter 
from  the  bowl  on  the  window  sill,  threw  it  into 
the  pan  upon  the  stove,  broke  an  egg  over  it 
and  mixed  in  herbs  and  spices,  murmuring, 
“  Une  bonne  sauce  de  Rennes,”  as  she  bent  over 
her  concoction  like  a  witch  over  her  cauldron. 
And  when  the  yellow  liquid  was  ready  she  poured 
it  over  the  fish  so  that  it  trickled  into  glazed  eyes 
and  helpless  mouth,  streaked  and  muddied  the 
blue-grey  skin,  made  a  turgid  pool  of  the  curve 
of  the  bent  body  and  so  drowned  that  hint  of 
facetiousness  with  one  last  drenching  indignity. 
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Then,  having  drawn  cider  from  the  cask,  she 
sat  with  her  three  boy  servants  to  her  meal, 
politely  oblivious  of  we  wine  bibbers  who,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  kitchen,  sheltered  from  the 
rain. 

A  stout  person,  Madame, — not  to  say  gross. 
Flushed  cheeks  hung  over  a  coarse  jowl.  Greasy 
black  hair  was  piled  high  on  her  head  and  kept 
in  place  by  combs.  Her  dress  was  of  grey  cloth 
bound  with  strips  of  black  velvet. 

In  the  days  of  her  widowhood  (her  first  widow¬ 
hood),  she  had  kept  a  restaurant  in  Vannes. 
One  cannot  picture  it  exactly.  It  may  have  been 
the  priest-haunted  ground  floor  of  one  of  those 
little  houses  near  the  Cathedral,  wedged  in 
between  the  grocer  and  the  wine  merchant  in  a 
steep  street  where  upper  storeys  still  overhang 
lower  ones  and  walls  as  well  as  roofs  are  covered 
with  grey  lichened  slates.  Or  it  may  have  been 
in  one  of  the  side  streets  off  the  Port,  a  not  quite 
nice  shelter  for  not  at  all  nice  sailors;  or  on  the 
other  hand  a  most  respectable  place,  where 
intrepid  tourists,  returning  from  across  the  Golfe 
de  Morbihan,  might  find  immediately  a  very 
good  meal,  very  cheap.  Whatever  Madame’s 
line,  she  did  well  out  of  it, — till  she  married 
again;  married  a  boy  for  his  youth  and  beauty; 
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“  Was  married,” — she  would  tell  you — “  for 
the  economies  she  had  made.” 

She  brought  him  North,  to  the  farm  upon  the 
Island.  High  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  sea, 
grey,  bleak  buildings  bordered  a  cobbled  yard. 
In  the  kitchen  was  a  stone  floor,  white-washed 
walls,  and  windows  open  to  the  south.  In  the 
bedroom,  stuffy  darkness,  shutters  always  closed 
and  a  huge  curtained  bed.  Sprawling  fig  trees 
supported  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  pig-stye. 
Stunted  pines,  bent  eternally  to  the  east,  broke 
the  force  of  the  winter  gales.  Sea-shells  lay 
heaped  in  the  manure,  and  in  the  stable  a  silky 
white-haired  bitch  with  sea-blue  eyes,  howled 
and  rattled  her  chain. 

“  C’est  triste,”  said  Madame,  “  c’est  triste, 
l’hiver.” 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  year  a  very  joyful  island 
indeed.  An  island  where  in  spring  primroses 
and  bluebells  lie  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  cliff 
above  the  kingfisher’s  nest.  Where  in  summer 
the  scent  of  the  gorse  keeps  intoxicated  butter¬ 
flies  dancing  upon  a  sea  of  gold,  while  short¬ 
stemmed  creamy  roses  lift  pale  faces  to  green 
fronds  of  bracken  only  half  uncurled.  Where 
in  autumn  the  yellow  turf  is  starred  by  wine- 
coloured  seed  pods  of  briars,  by  red  and  green 
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beetles  feeding  on  scabious  flowers,  by  patches 
of  golden  moss  whereon  lizards  lie  basking  in 
sunshine. 

An  island  that  is  an  island  at  high  tide  only, 
linked  to  the  mainland  by  a  long  stretch  of  sand 
and  mud  and  slimy  sea-weed. 

An  island  set  in  a  bay,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  coast  battlemented  like  some  grotesque 
fortress  with  the  seats  of  those  mighty  who  spend 
their  summer  in  villas,  yet  hitherto  undesecrated 
by  so  much  as  a  bathing  box. 

A  pagan  island,  where  on  a  feast  day  a  dozen 
different  peals  of  church  bells  mingle  together 
with  the  lazy  humming  of  the  bees  to  speed  the 
red-sailed  fishing  boats  sweeping  down  the 
channel. 

An  island  shaped  like  a  kite,  with  a  tail  of  red 
brown  rocks  flung  to  the  sea  that  it  might  make 
of  each  an  island.  But  the  sea  was  lazy  here,  or 
pitiful,  and  left  to  one  a  strip  of  sand  and  to 
another  a  causeway  of  stones,  so  that  twice  a 
day  at  low  tide  these  two  at  least  might  not  be 
altogether  lonely  nor  altogether  unvisited.  And 
there,  ledges  of  sun-baked  rock  overhang  wide 
deep  pools,  and  a  dozen  little  waterfalls  and 
rivulets  gurgle  and  trickle  in  the  wake  of  the 
outgoing  tide. 
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On  the  island  lived  Madame  and  her  husband 
for  a  year,  snatching  a  little  corn  and  a  meagre 
crop  of  potatoes  from  the  bracken  and  wild 
roses ;  setting  lines  for  fish  and,  at  spring  tides, 
trampling  the  wet  sand  to  feel  with  bare  toes 
for  fat,  circular  crabs;  grazing  a  few  cows  and 
selling  wine  and  coffee  and  cooked  potatoes  to 
trippers.  Till  one  day  Monsieur,  overpowered  by 
his  domestic  bliss,  decamped  from  the  island, 
and  not  alone.  “  II  a  fiche  le  camp,”  wailed 
Madame,  “  pour  un  poulet-de-grain.” 

To  Dinard  he  escaped  with  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
For  a  spring  chicken,  barely  hatched,  he  deserted 
his  plump  fowl,  who  grew  visibly  plumper  as  her 
feathers  were  ruffled. 

“  He  will  tire  of  her,”  she  would  squawk, 
her  arms  beating  the  air  like  wings,  “  he  will  tire 
and  crawl  back  to  me,  but  never  will  I  receive 

him,  never!  See - ”  and  she  dragged  from 

a  drawer  in  the  kitchen  dresser  the  photo¬ 
graph, — his  photograph, — of  a  youth  in  poilus 
uniform. 

“  Thus  will  I  greet  him,”  she  said,  and  she 
took  from  the  table  a  skewer  and  with  two 
vicious  jabs  pierced  the  poor  cardboard  eyes, 
leaving  only  a  ghastly  vacancy  in  the  handsome 
face.  “  So  he  will  be  when  I  have  finished  with 
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him,”  she  screamed,  “  so,  and  so,  and  so,”  and 
with  each  “  so  ”  tore  the  picture  across  and  across 
and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  stove,  where  the 
ragged  edges  curled  over  towards  her  in  a  sort 
of  mock  surrender  before  the  flames  caught  them 
and  they  were  gone. 

But  I  know  that  if  he  ever  had  come  back  there 
would  have  been  welcome  of  another  kind;  a 
place  by  the  fire  for  Monsieur,  a  bottle  of  the 
best  wine,  and  Madame’s  succulent  cooking ;  and 
a  little,  of  course,  but  not  too  much,  said.  Nothing 
of  this,  bien  entendu,  for  the  poor  spring  chicken ; 
only  skewers  and  the  stove  for  her. 

But  he  never  did  come  back,  and  so  Madame 
took  the  elder  of  her  boy  servants  to  be  her  lover, 
and  applied  for  permission  to  start  a  house  of 
ill-fame  in  the  village.  This  being,  after  due 
consideration,  refused  her,  she  settled  down  on 
the  mainland  to  sell  fish.  And  having  bought 
a  Ford  lorry  with  the  remains  of  her  economies, 
sells  fish  very  profitably  all  over  the  country¬ 
side. 

So  this  year  there  are  strangers  at  the 
farm. 

Strangers  seize  their  brooms  to  sweep  the 
hens  off  the  kitchen  floor  and  with  a  whirl  of 
aprons  beg  “  Monsieurs,  ’Dames  ”  to  be  seated. 
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A  strange  man,  gruff  and  thick-set,  answers 
mechanically,  “  No,  the  island  is  not  for  sale,” 
and  a  strange  woman,  thin  and  fair-haired  with 
a  haunted  look  in  her  red-rimmed  eyes,  mutters 
in  the  background,  “  C’est  triste,  l’hiver!  ” 


A  COOK-GENERAL  called  on  me  in  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  to  see  if  the  place  would 
suit  her.  She  wore  a  white  silk  frock,  a 
red  lace  hat,  and  long  white  gloves  held  up 
above  the  elbow  by  silver  bangles.  She  inter¬ 
viewed  me  in  the  drawing-room,  over  a  cup  of 
tea. 

Sipping  with  exaggerated  elegance,  her  little 
finger  cocked  at  an  acute,  and,  to  the  teacup, 
dangerous  angle,  she  made  critical  survey  of 
the  room  and  its  contents.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  Madonnas  and  ascending  Saviours, 
mostly  in  oils.  Such  of  the  furniture  as  was  not 
of  bamboo,  was  covered  with  stuffy  grey  rep. 
Pseudo  Chinese  dragons  grinned  precariously 
from  brackets. 

“  Your  own  things?  ”  she  said. 

I  could  have  wept.  Had  I  then  fallen  so 
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low,  that  even  she  could  suspect  them  of  being 
mine  ? 

It  was  in  a  very  dignified  tone  that  I  ex¬ 
plained, — “  We  have  taken  the  house  fur¬ 
nished.” 

Contempt  melted  into  sympathy. 

“  It’s  a  thing  I’ve  noticed  about  West 
Australians,”  she  said  confidentially  (she  was 
a  Victorian  herself), — “  they’re  that  fond  of 

knick-knacks.  China, - ”  and  she  glared 

malevolently  at  a  cabinet  full  of  little  jars  and 
potties  bearing  coats  of  arms  and  the  legend 
‘  A  present  from  Blankton,’ — “  china  and 
brass.”  Whereat  an  Indian  plate,  suspended 
like  the  proverbial  sword  by  a  most  inadequate 
piece  of  string,  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash  of 
tin,  bringing  with  it  its  nail  and  several  pieces 
of  plaster. 

Scenting  danger,  I  hastened  to  reassure  her. 
“  We’re  going  to  put  away  all  the  ornaments,” 
I  said.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  have  let  her 
think  that  she  was  expected  to  dust  them. 
She  nodded  approvingly,  and  without  further 
comment,  opened  her  attack.  “  What  time  do 
you  want  dinner  in  the  evening?  ” 

“  At  seven,”  I  said.  Then,  nervously  watching 
her  face, — “  or,  or  about  half-past  six.” 
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“  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  at  six.  I’m  not  one 
for  going  out  much,  but  if  I  get  an  invitation  for 
a  car  ride  of  an  evening,  I  like  to  be  free  to  accept 
it.” 

“What  about  a  quarter  past?”  I  suggested, 
and,  not  very  graciously,  she  left  it  at  that. 

“  Do  you  expect  supper?  ” 

“  No.” 

After  all  it  was  up  to  me  to  make  a  concession 
having  won  a  quarter  of  an  hour  over  dinner, 
but  I  added  tentatively, — “  Unless  we  had 
friends  in  to  play  Bridge ;  in  that  case  we  should 
like  sandwiches.” 

“  There’s  no  Bridge  going  on,”  she  said. 
“  People  don’t  care  to  play  in  the  summer.” 

I  slipped  a  convenient  newspaper  over  the 
cards  and  markers  which  were  lying  on  the 
writing-table.  At  all  costs  I  must  avoid  putting 
her  in  the  wrong. 

“  The  gardener  does  the  boots  and  knives,” 
I  announced.  I  was  anxious  to  change  the 
conversation,  and  besides,  this  gardener  was  one 
of  my  most  valuable  pieces,  and  I  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  bring  him  into  play.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and,  pointing  to  where 
a  diminutive  youth,  wound  round  and  round  in 
the  coils  of  a  hose  pipe,  was  struggling  manfully 
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to  shift  the  sprinkler  from  one  flower-bed  to 
another,  asked:  “Is  that  him?” 

“  Well,  yes,”  I  said,  “  but  he’ll  grow.” 

Whereat  she  sniffed. 

She  inspected  the  whole  house.  I  followed 
in  her  wake,  trying  vainly  to  let  it  seem  pleasing. 
I  sought  to  disarm  criticism  by  an  occasional 
bid  for  sympathy.  I  exaggerated,  even  to  the 
point  of  mis-statement,  any  merit  the  place 
might  have.  I  strove  with  ingratiating  smiles 
and  feeble  wit  to  make  my  own  personality 
sufficiently  attractive  to  outweigh  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  my  surroundings.  I  feigned  a  Spartan 
indifference  to  my  own  comfort,  while  affecting 
a  consideration  positively  sublime  for  her  welfare 
and  happiness. 

I  was  not  very  effective. 

She  looked  at  the  bath-room  where  a  box 
filled  with  bark  and  twigs  and  shavings  collected 
to  supply  the  heater  gave  the  false  impression 
that  we  sometimes  had  hot  water.  She  glanced 
at  the  verandah  where  the  presence  of  my  bed 
testified  to  the  stuffiness  of  my  bedroom,  and  she 
did  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  counterpane  was 
covered,  even  through  the  mosquito  netting, 
with  a  thin  coating  of  fronds  of  asparagus-fern 
creeper,  and  that  under  the  bed  lay  heaped  already 
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the  daily  ration  of  dead  leaves  off  the  bougain¬ 
villea  and  of  needles  from  the  Norfolk  Island  pine. 
She  saw  the  dining-room,  dark  and  lined  with 
encyclopedias,  and  she  saw  the  pantry,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  tap  and  a  sink  between  it  and  the 
kitchen.  She  even  surveyed  the  garden,  with 
its  blaze  of  sunflowers  and  its  vine-pergola, 
where  the  grapes  hung  like  hard  green  peas  for 
the  birds  to  peck,  and  with  the  drifting  sea  sand 
piled  high  against  the  fence.  And  she  saw  what 
was  meant  to  be  her  own  room,  tiny,  airless, 
woefully  inadequate. 

“  Of  course,”  I  said  desperately,  “  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  we  could  let  you  have  the  other  sitting- 
room.  It  gets  a  nice,  cool  breeze  in  the  evenings.” 

“  I  think  that  would  be  best,” — did  she  smile? 
I’ve  never  been  quite  certain, — and  she  added: 
“  You  see  it’s  an  exceptionally  hot  kitchen.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  I  said  raising  my  eyebrows  politely, 
“  do  you  really  think  so?  ” 

The  house  itself  rocked  at  my  hypocrisy. 
This  from  me,  who,  having  found  that  the  stove 
wouldn’t  light  at  all  unless  both  doors  and 
windows  were  hermetically  sealed,  and  that  when 
it  did  light  it  burned  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
the  ioo  degree  in  the  shade  temperature  of  the 
verandah  outside  was  pleasantly  cool  in  compari- 
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son,  had  taken  long  since  to  frying  chops  and 
eggs  on  a  spirit  lamp  in  the  drawing-room. 

“  No  doubt,”  she  said  “  an  electric  fan  would 
keep  it  cooler.” 

“  No  doubt,”  I  replied,  “  it  would.” 

At  last,  having  taken  up  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  my,  to  me,  valuable  time,  she  asked  a  question 
of  real  importance,  a  question  which  I  was  able 
to  answer  with  some  show  of  enthusiasm. 

“  Are  the  movies  close?  ” 

“  Just  down  the  road,”  I  said.  “  Splendid 
ones.  The  Sheik  is  on  this  week.” 

That  settled  it.  She  said  she  would  come.  I 
could  have  fallen  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her. 

“  Two  pounds  a  week,”  she  announced,  “  and 
my  washing  done.”  Then  leaving  me  no  time 
to  protest, — “  I’ll  send  my  things  by  carrier 
to-morrow  morning.  I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  turn 
up  myself  till  tea-time,  because  I  have  a  luncheon 
engagement.” 

She  powdered  her  nose  in  front  of  the  looking 
glass  in  the  hall  and  sailed  away  under  a  green 
sunshade.  I  went  into  the  kitchen  and  opened 
the  last  tin  of  sardines  for  dinner. 

Next  morning  I  had  a  telegram  from  her  to 
say  that  she  wasn’t  coming.  She  said  she  had 
changed  her  mind. 
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XMAS  EVE  !  Heat  rising  from  asphalt 
pavements  in  shimmering,  quivering 
waves.  Tar  oozing  from  the  roadway 
in  little  flattened  bubbles.  Desperate  shoppers, 
burdened  with  last  parcels,  surging  into  the 
streets  in  seething  crowds,  and  fighting  for  place 
in  the  cable  cars  that  are  piled  up  one  behind  the 
other  at  every  crossing.  Scorching  north  wind, 
laden  with  all  the  dust  of  the  Victorian  plains, 
sweeping  over  Melbourne  like  a  sirocco.  The 
thermometer  outside  the  jeweller’s  shop  in  the 
arcade  registering  97  degrees,  without  prospect 
of  a  change. 

North  of  the  city,  wide  streets, — lined  by  low, 
wooden  houses  and  streaked  with  tram-lines, — 
stretch  like  skinny  predatory  fingers  into  the 
country,  tapering  away  to  last  outposts  of  surbur- 
bia  where  new  raw  villas  are  set  down  in  a 
wilderness  of  burnt  grass,  wooden  palings, 
quarried  foundations  and  water-logged  holes 
resembling  shell  craters.  Here  there  are  streets 
named,  but  not  built.  Signboards  marked 
“  Princes  Street  ”  or  “  Renown  Avenue  ”  gape 
vacantly  into  a  bleak  emptiness  of  heath  and  sand. 
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Then  come  brown-baked  fields  ot  stacked 
corn  punctuated  by  wire  fences;  sudden  gullies 
through  which  brown  heavy  streams  dawdle 
among  willows;  rounded  foot-hills,  strewn  with 
tottering  corpses  of  ring-barked  trees,  undulating 
towards  the  sharp  outlines, — indigo  against  palest 
blue, — of  the  Dandenong  Ranges  and  Mount 
Macedon.  Here  and  there  the  road  is  bordered 
by  dog-rose  and  hawthorn  hedges ;  curled, 
shrivelled  leaves  bleached  white  with  dust; 
sometimes  by  prickly-pear  bushes, — grotesque, 
almost  obscene,  shapes  sprawling  in  untidy 
attitudes ;  purple  fruit  peeping  out  from  between 
flat-spiked  leaves;  delicate  yellow  blossoms  lying 
crushed  and  broken  by  the  roadside. 

The  north  wind  sears  the  open  plains  like  the 
breath  of  a  stoke-hole,  gathering  up  dust  into 
clouds  and  walls  and  pillars  which  break  before 
our  eyes,  disintegrate,  re-form  again.  The 
blinding,  burning  sunshine  makes  the  metal 
fittings  of  the  car  too  hot  to  touch. 

Sun-baked  townships:  Keilor, — with  one  long 
street  of  weatherboarded  houses  and  a  village 
pond  surrounded  by  green  English  trees ;  Digger’s 
Rest, — first  stage  on  the  old  coaching  route  to 
the  gold  mines, — now  no  more  than  a  railway 
siding, — a  thing  of  one  house,  one  shed  and  a 
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few  wooden  fences ;  Gisborne, — at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, — where 
the  main  road  is  become  an  avenue  of  deciduous 
trees,  planted  in  memorial  of  men  killed  in  the 
war — each  tree  called  for  its  namesake,  the 
avenue  carried  on  by  one  township  after  another, 
all  through  Victoria. 

Beyond  Gisborne, — rising  ground.  The 
mountains  very  close  and  the  world  thick  with 
gum-suckers  whose  tender  pink  leaves  lie  supine 
in  the  heat.  Soon  the  zig-zagging  red  road 
overhung  by  brambles  is  curling  round  the  side 
of  Mount  Macedon.  Glorious  is  the  smell  of 
musk  mingled  with  eucalyptus.  Glorious  the 
shade  which  gives  an  illusion  of  cold.  So  steep 
is  the  slope  into  the  valley  that  the  gum  trees, 
whose  pink-tipped  upper  branches  flutter  just 
out  of  reach,  have  their  roots  a  hundred  feet 
below  us,  dug  into  the  soil  near  tiny  gurgling 
streams  that  are  themselves  buried  under  tree 
ferns.  Higher  and  still  higher,  till  the  road  is 
a  mere  tunnel  through  vegetation,  leading  at 
last  by  a  red  gate  into  a  garden,  where  vivid 
herbaceous  borders,  beds  of  petunias,  and  hedges 
of  sweet  peas, — although  fed  by  mountain  dews, 
— are  yet  drooping  and  heavy  with  fatigue. 

On  the  terrace  daylight  is  fading  in  a  red  glare. 
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Mountains  are  indigo  no  longer,  but  grey- 
green. 

In  the  blue  darkness  a  white  glow  is  reflected 
onto  the  sky  from  the  lights  of  the  city. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  screams  across  the 
lawn.  A  call  from  Melbourne  to  say  that  after 
all  the  change  has  come.  Only  a  curt  message 
flung  into  the  darkness,  but  it  tells  us  that  forty 
miles  away  in  the  town,  parched  and  weary 
people  are  crowding  into  the  streets  to  breathe 
the  cool  sea  breeze,  careless  of  the  piled-up  dust 
that  is  now  being  blown  back  again  into  the  north 
from  which  it  came.  Windows,  shut  for  three 
days  to  keep  out  the  heat,  are  being  flung  open, 
and  little  rooms  under  iron  roofs  that  for  days 
have  served  as  refuges  from  the  burning  sun, 
now  feel  like  fcetid  ovens  in  contrast  to  the  chill 
of  out-of-doors. 

Here,  we  know,  but  as  yet  feel  nothing.  Limp 
and  exhausted  we  lie  upon  the  terrace, — waiting, 
waiting,  for  that  cool  keen  wind  that  is  moving 
surely  towards  us,  blown  straight  from  the  South 
Pole  across  the  Southern  Ocean.  Now  from  far 
away  comes  a  faint  sigh,  rising  to  a  moan  as  the 
wind  rushes  into  the  gully.  There  is  still  no 
breath  upon  our  faces,  but  the  sky  has  cleared 
and,  even  by  moonlight,  we  can  see  the  trees 
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below  us  bending  to  the  storm.  Every  shivering 
gum  leaf  is  reversed  so  that  it  seems  as  though  a 
silver  wave  were  sweeping  up  the  valley  with  a 
roar  as  of  the  sea.  Swift  as  the  on-rush  of  tide, 
the  wind  envelops,  engulfs  us.  Cool  as  spray 
to  our  parched,  stretched  skins  is  the  caress  of 
the  south  breeze,  till  kisses  turn  to  blows,  and 
beaten  and  buffetted  we  fly  to  shelter.  Deck 
chairs  are  swept  up  into  the  whirlwind,  doors 
and  windows  banged  and  vases  overturned  by 
swift,  piercing  draughts.  Flower  petals  are 
tossed  ruthlessly  into  the  sky  and  whirled  away 
further  up  the  valley,  even  unto  mountain  tops. 

Shivering  with  cold  we  sit  together  huddled 
round  the  blazing  Yule  logs  that  burn  in  the 
open  grate,  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  storm 
under  the  eaves. 


A  dream  island,  rising  out  of  the  sea. 


Dark  blue  against  pale  blue  in  the  first 
light  of  morning;  pale  gold  on  crimson  in  the 
sunrise ;  grey-green  and  white,  hard  and  hot  and 
crude,  in  the  full  glare  of  day. 
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Brown  scum  lying  on  the  water,  a  stench  of 
dead  fish,  and  refuse  unnameable  heaving  to 
the  swell.  Round  the  harbour  steps,  a  crowd  of 
ravenous  cripples,  waiting  for  their  prey  of 
tourists,  displaying  their  deformities  as  pedlars 
display  their  wares.  Streets  noisy  with  the 
rattle  of  mule  carts  and  the  discordant  cries  of 
their  drivers.  Importunate  shop-keepers  offering 
brass  from  Birmingham  and  cheap  rubbish  from 
Japan.  The  air  full  of  clamour  and  of  strange, 
unpleasant  smells. 

Aimlessly  I  wandered  between  pink  and  yellow 
stucco  houses,  through  wide  squares  and  narrow 
ill-paved  streets,  until  I  came  at  last  to  the  fruit 
market.  Small  booths  were  piled  high  with 
figs  and  bananas,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  and  mangoes. 
But  most  of  all  with  oranges,  thousands  of  oranges, 
great  golden  heaps  of  them,  stacked  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  in  baskets,  in  boxes,  on  the  floor. 

Behind  a  table  in  a  corner  sat  a  girl  with  the 
face  of  a  Madonna. 

She  was  the  Spanish  beauty  of  one’s  dreams, 
black-eyed,  olive-skinned,  with  low  broad  fore¬ 
head  and  scarlet  mouth.  She  wore  a  mantilla 
of  some  black,  filmy  stuff,  a  plain  black  dress 
and  black  beads. 

Against  my  will  I  was  drawn  towards  her  stall. 
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I  had  not  meant  to  buy  oranges. 

I  do  not  like  them,  they  are  heavy  to  carry, 
and  yet  I  found  myself  stammering  a  question 
about  their  price. 

She  picked  me  out  a  dozen  with  her  own  hands, 
packing  them  in  a  native  basket,  choosing  with 
infinite  care  the  ones  she  wanted  me  to  have. 

“ — Only  the  best,”  she  murmured  gravely, 
and  I,  indifferent  to  the  fruit,  stared  fascinated 
at  her  long  fingers  and  slender  wrists,  and  stood 
amazed  at  the  beauty  of  her  face,  and  at  the  rapt, 
almost  mystical  expression  of  her  eyes. 

When  I  had  paid  her,  she  gave  up  her  place 
to  another  girl,  and,  drawing  her  veil  across  her 
face,  she  went  out  of  the  market.  I  followed  her 
at  a  distance. 

Although  it  was  only  half-past  eight,  it  was 
already  hot.  Enterprising  merchants  were 
spreading  cheap  toys  and  crockery  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  front  of  the  theatre.  A  small  crowd  was 
gathered  round  a  hurdy-gurdy.  Two  or  three 
dogs  squabbled  over  a  piece  of  meat. 

Led  by  my  Madonna,  I  turned  to  the  right, 
and  made  my  way  down  a  narrow  lane,  paved 
with  cobble  stones,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
some  hitherto  unheard-of  saint.  A  man,  riding 
a  donkey  so  small  that  his  feet  almost  touched 
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the  ground,  stopped  to  salute  her.  Someone 
called  to  her  from  a  barber’s  shop  that  was  open 
to  the  street.  But  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  she  passed  on  into  the  Cathedral. 

The  cool  darkness  of  the  church  spelt  peace 
after  the  glaring  sunshine.  I  noticed  the  faint 
smell  of  incense  and  the  murmuring  voices  of 
priest  and  acolyte.  The  orange  seller  was 
kneeling  close  to  the  centre  aisle,  her  head 
already  bowed  in  prayer.  A  youthful  verger 
pounced  upon  me,  and  in  some  hybrid  language, 
born  of  Latin  and  Spanish  and  English,  showed 
me  the  sights, — wax  figures  of  the  saints,  gilded 
and  tawdry,  wax  bouquets  of  flowers  set  before 
them  in  gilt  vases; — two  of  Nelson’s  flags,  taken 
in  1797,  hanging  to  right  and  left  of  a  side  altar. 
I  felt  strangely  embarrassed. 

Treading  softly  as  I  could,  still  my  footsteps 
on  the  stone  floor  echoed  to  the  boy’s  guide  book 
patter.  I,  with  my  oranges,  my  hat,  my  picture 
postcards,  my  prejudices,  was  out  of  place. 
Mass  was  being  said  at  the  high  altar. 

To  avoid  crossing  the  church  in  front  of  the 
communion  rail,  my  guide  took  me  through  a 
small  sacristy,  a  pleasant  room,  panelled  in  dark 
wood.  A  priest,  wearing  a  black  cassock,  and  a 
short  lace-trimmed  surplice,  walked  up  and  down 
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reading  a  book.  He  scowled  at  me,  and  I  slunk 
into  a  side  chapel.  Here  were  wreaths,  scrolls, 
saints  and  cherubs  carved  in  cedar  wood;  and 
the  grave,  ornamented  with  a  skull  and  crossbones, 
of  the  man  who  gave  his  life  to  the  carving.  In 
the  church  itself  I  was  aware  of  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell,  and  of  a  tiny  congregation  kneeling  prostrate. 
I  looked  absent-mindedly  at  stilted  representa¬ 
tions  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Joseph.  I  took 
no  interest  in  a  final,  awful  picture  of  the  souls 
in  Purgatory. 

My  Madonna  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing 
but  her  God.  A  rosary  was  held  between  her 
lovely  fingers.  Her  scarlet  mouth  muttered 
words  of  prayer. 

The  verger,  eager  to  seize  upon  another 
victim,  waited  for  my  tip.  There  was  no  excuse 
to  linger.  I  picked  up  my  oranges,  and,  feeling 
myself  to  be  an  intruder,  I  left  her  there  to  her 
devotions.  A  ray  of  sunshine  from  an  overhead 
window  encircled  her  as  with  a  halo. 

The  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  was 
in  her  face. 

•  •••••• 

When  I  got  back  to  the  ship,  I  opened  my 
basket  of  fruit.  Every  single  one  of  those  oranges 
was  bad. 
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GOD,”  said  Maung  Mating  Galay,  “  is 
like  an  elephant  round  which  blind  men 
are  groping.  Each  has  hold  of  one  leg 
and  thinks  that  he  has  grasped  the  whole.  Thus 
Buddhists,  Hindus,  Moslems,  Christians, — hold¬ 
ing  each  a  part  of  the  truth, — believe  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  possess  it  all.” 

So  saying,  the  Burmese  gentleman  in  crimson 
skirt  and  white  jacket,  with  scarf  of  golden  silk 
about  his  head,  tucked  his  legs  beneath  him, 
pulled  at  his  big  cigar,  and  relapsed  into  silent 
contemplation  of  the  passing  landscape. 

The  train  was  crawling  in  leisurely  fashion 
among  rice  fields.  Earth,  and  ditch-water,  and 
clumps  of  stunted  bamboo,  were  all  woven  into 
the  same  shade  of  tawny  yellow.  Grey  buffaloes 
trod  the  squelching  mud  and,  throwing  back 
their  great  horns,  raised  their  heads  to  watch 
us  pass.  Cranes  drowsed  lopsidedly  upon  tiny 
dykes.  Each  crest  of  the  sudden  hills  to  east  of  us 
was  crowned  with  a  white  pagoda, — the  brick-and 
-white-wash-inverted-dinner-bell-shaped  pagoda 
of  Buddhist  Burma. 

Behind  us  lay  the  village  of  Paung,  huddled 
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against  the  mountain  side  on  the  edge  of  the 
jungle.  The  Rest  House,  shaded  by  teak  and 
banyan  trees,  had  proved  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  drowse  away  a  morning,  with  long,  low 
room  of  dark  wood,  a  canvas  bed,  and  cool 
silence  broken  only  by  the  far  away  chattering 
of  birds. 

In  Paung  lives  the  uncle  of  Maung  Galay, 
who  is  a  Mohammedan.  His  father  deserted 
the  open  plains  and  steppes  of  Central  Asia  for 
the  rich  fertility  of  this  southern  strip  of  Burma. 
Now  his  son  dwells  in  a  little  village  under  mango 
trees,  where  houses  are  made  of  bamboo  and 
thatch;  where  plots  of  ground  are  meticulously 
fenced  into  gardens;  where  rivulets  run  criss¬ 
cross  down  every  street  to  provide  the  people 
with  drains,  or  with  drinking  water,  or  with 
both. 

Maung  Galay’s  uncle  practises  his  religion  to 
the  extent  of  having  two  wives.  His  daughter, 
exquisite  creature  in  silken  robes,  who  serves  as 
secretary  to  her  father,  picked  me  a  tight  bouquet 
of  flowers  that  wilted  inevitably  on  the  long, 
white  road  to  the  railway  station.  But  they  must 
still  for  manners’  sake  be  carried  with  the  two 
cheroots, — chopped  leaves  twisted,  one  in  news¬ 
paper  and  one  in  a  piece  of  banana  leaf, — given 
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to  me  by  two  gnarled  crones  who  sat  perpetually 
smoking  in  the  shade  of  the  booking  office. 

At  Martaban  the  train  disgorged  us  on  to  a 
ferry.  Betel-nut  palms  line  the  shores  of  the  river 
in  such  close  and  serried  ranks  that  their  slim 
trunks  suggest  the  walls  of  some  barbaric  fortress. 
Teak  logs, — floated  down  from  the  dimly  visible 
mountains  which  shut  off  Burma  from  Siam, — 
lie  tethered  in  the  water  or  heaped  up  on  the 
banks.  On  the  hill  in  front  of  us  the  old  Moul- 
mein  Pagoda, — (three  pagodas  to  be  exact,  and 
all  of  course  looking  quite  definitely  westward 
to  the  sea, — )  thrust  domes  and  spires  and 
gables  into  a  cobalt  sky. 

In  the  streets  of  the  city,  it  being  Friday,  the 
mosques  were  open.  Through  wide  doors  one 
saw  turbaned  men  of  India  sitting  white-robed 
upon  the  floor. 

The  road  to  the  south  led  among  hollow, 
unexpected  hills,  seemingly  detached  from  their 
fellows  by  some  swirling  river  or  sudden  inrush 
of  tide.  Cave-ridden  haunts,  it  was  said,  of 
countless  little  figures  and  miniature  pagodas, — 
lost  and  forgotten  places  where  sheer  idolatry 
was  but  thinly  encrusted  with  Buddhism. 

Wide  tracts  of  jungle  were  replaced  by  bronzing 
leaves  and  thin  orderly  trunks  of  rubber  planta- 
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tions.  The  car  jolted  and  jerked  its  way  from 
village  to  village,  while  thin  red  dust  settled  on 
necks  and  faces  and  cushions  and  mudguards, 
and  on  the  leaves  and  grasses  and  rampant 
bushes  that  lined  the  roadway. 

At  Amherst,  on  the  open  sea,  was  a  beach  of 
grey  and  yellow  and  red  sand,  all  streaked  by 
the  fragments  of  broken  shells.  From  smooth, 
black  rocks  one  saw  little  tramp  steamers  making 
their  way  up  the  coast  to  Moulmein.  Tiny 
fishing  boats  lay  off  a  promontory,  motionless 
upon  a  pallid  sea.  On  a  hillside  stood  an  old, 
dirty,  yet  dignified-by-age,  bell-shaped  pagoda. 
Built  years  ago  by  some  one  now  forgotten,  it 
crumbled,  uncared  for,  to  pieces,  while  little 
rounded  lichened  statues  of  Buddha  lay  prone 
in  the  grass  beside  it. 

Inland,  among  quivering,  fretful  trees,  there 
was  a  new  Hindu  temple,  with  walls  originally 
white  but  now  picked  out  in  sickly  green  patterns 
like  Neapolitan  ice-cream. 

A  hundred  yards  out  to  sea  lay  the  Pagoda 
upon  the  Water. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  this  temple  floated 
across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  Ceylon  and  came 
to  rest  here  upon  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Salween  River.  Here  it  has  remained  ever 
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since,  doubly  sacred  by  reason  of  its  mystical 
origin,  although  the  massive  teak  piles  on  which 
it  rests  and  the  corrugated  iron  roof  with  which 
it  is  covered  are  admitted  even  by  the  Faithful 
to  be  of  more  recent  date.  It  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  spidery  bridge  on  which  no 
woman  may  so  much  as  set  foot. 

Leaning  on  verandahs,  whose  red  fretworked 
balconies  cut  the  grey  sea  into  cubes  and 
diamonds,  orange-robed  monks  shot  a  note  of 
vivid  colour  on  to  the  neutral  tints  of  evening. 

In  a  bungalow  near  the  beach  we  were  the 
guests  of  a  half-caste, — a  man  of  Burmese  blood 
blended  with  Italian.  His  wife, — fatter  than  one 
would  have  believed  possible,  uncorsetted,  pock¬ 
marked,  scanty-haired, — radiated  good  nature 
and  happiness  from  every  pound  of  her  unwieldy 
body. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  to  grub  these  people,” — 
thus  she  began  a  heart  to  heart  confidence  on 
housekeeping  difficulties.  Yet  she  gave  us  a 
dinner  which,  to  a  body  too  weary  to  be  hungry 
and  a  mind  feverish  with  fatigue,  seemed  to  consist 
of  twenty  courses  at  least,  each  one  of  which  must 
be  tasted  to  avoid  giving  offence,  till  the  whole 
meal  became  a  nightmarish  struggle  between 
repletion  and  good  manners. 
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As  devout  Catholics  their  house  overflowed 
with  little  crucifixes  and  images;  with  coloured 
statues  of  the  Virgin;  with  oil  paintings  of  the 
Christ  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Three  days  later  Maung  Maung  Galay  came 
again.  The  train  drew  up,  long  after  dark,  at 
the  railway  station  of  Paung.  The  door  of  our 
carriage  was  flung  open  and  there  stood  our 
friend,  urbane,  polite,  smiling,  determined,  even 
in  a  railway  carriage,  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
village.  Then  suddenly  he  slipped  away  having 
heard  something  our  ears  had  missed. 

As  quickly  he  returned  again,  his  whole  body 
trembling  with  suppressed  importance.  Excite¬ 
ment  had  robbed  him  of  his  careful  English. 
Phraseology  had  flown  to  the  winds. 

“  Fire  water,”  he  panted,  “  give  me  fire  water 
for  the  station-master.  A  Bad  Hat  has  stabbed 
him  in  the  back.” 

One’s  mind,  groping  in  the  darkness  of  non¬ 
comprehension,  lit  upon  brandy,  but  he  waved 
it  aside.  With  splutters  and  a  little  pantomime 
he  made  it  clear  he  wanted  iodine.  We  had 
none  and,  finding  us  inadequate,  he  darted  away. 
And  the  train  moved  on  into  the  darkness, 
slipping  away  from  the  platform  with  a  groan 
and  a  grunt,  and  the  oblong  wedge  of  yellow  light 
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from  the  open  swinging  door  of  our  compartment 
turned  suddenly  black  and  the  soft,  sweet  breath 
of  the  jungle  blew  in.  And  to  this  day  we  do 
not  know  who  stabbed  the  station-master;  nor 
why;  nor  if  he  deserved  stabbing;  nor  even  if 
he  died  or  recovered. 

So  Maung  Maung  Galay,  the  little  Burmese 
gentleman  in  crimson  skirt  and  white  jacket, 
with  scarf  of  golden  silk  about  his  head,  remains 
to  us  immortal  as  epitome  of  an  unfinished  story 
as  well  as  exponent  of  a  profound  philosophy. 

As  the  train  crawled  in  leisurely  fashion  towards 
Rangoon  we  saw  on  the  sudden  hills  to  east  of  us, 
— blotting  out  stars  and  crescent  moon  with 
crude  and  vulgar  blaze, — a  bell-shaped  pagoda 
ringed  and  outlined  with  electric  lamps. 


SHE  took  from  her  handbag  an  oblong  mirror 
and  in  it  studied  the  reflection  of  her  own 
face  with  intimate  and  minute  care.  The 
tramcar, — no  more  than  a  set  of  school  benches 
planted  on  a  roofed  truck, — rattled  and  lurched 
over  the  paving-stones  of  the  old  aqueduct. 
High  above  the  city,  on  century-old  arches  that 
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straddle  brand  new  houses,  tram  lines  follow  the 
way  by  which  water  was  brought  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

It  was  a  thin,  pointed  face;  the  eyes  large  and 
very  dark,  with  lashes  so  laden  with  cosmetic  that 
there  seemed  but  three  or  four  of  them  to  each  lid, 
and  these  so  long  that  if  she  closed  her  eyes  she 
must  needs  smudge  her  cheeks.  Ringlets  of  jet- 
black,  oily  hair  lay  moist  between  the  huge  straw 
hat  and  dark  brows. 

It  was  the  feast  of  All  Souls,  the  feast  day  of 
the  dead.  Flags  flew  at  half-mast,  and  looking 
down  past  the  red-tiled  roofs  whereon  vultures 
sat,  into  narrow  streets  teeming  with  mule  carts 
and  motor-cars,  one  saw  the  sombre  dresses  of 
the  Brazilian  women  lit  up  by  the  wreaths  of 
garish  flowers  they  were  carrying  to  the  cemeteries. 
A  school  of  white-suited  boys  in  charge  of  two 
priests  waited  on  a  tiny  platform  for  a  tram  less 
crowded  than  ours.  Nuns  and  little  girls,  with 
arms  full  of  wilted  roses,  perched  on  the  foot¬ 
board,  clinging  to  the  striped  red  and  grey 
sunblinds  that  hung  between  our  benches. 

IndifFerent  to  her  surroundings, — save  perhaps 
to  the  youth  sitting  beside  her,  whose  conversation 
she  allowed  to  flow  over  her  in  an  even  uninter¬ 
rupted  stream,  rewarding  him  occasionally  with 
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a  long,  intense  look  from  under  those  heavy  lids, 
— she  emptied  the  contents  of  her  bag  into  her 
lap.  Then  set  laboriously  to  work  to  improve 
the  mirrored  reflection  that  obviously  had  dis¬ 
pleased  her,  applying  unashamedly  grease  and 
rouge  and  powder,  working  slowly  and  meticu¬ 
lously,  engrossed  in  her  occupation  and  neither 
deprecating  nor  inviting  comment  from  her 
escort,  who  expressed  no  delight  nor  disapproval 
nor  yet  surprise,  but  only  a  complete  indifference 
to  the  metamorphosis  that  was  being  accom¬ 
plished  before  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  still  following  the  old  water¬ 
course,  we  climbed  higher  and  higher  up  the 
face  of  mountains.  The  tram  lines  emerged 
from  among  open  wine  and  coffee  shops,  half 
bars,  half  retail  stores,  and  came  out  into  a 
suburb,  where  villas  of  varied  architecture  clung 
precariously  to  the  sides  of  precipices,  there 
surrounded  by  gardens  carved  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  little  squares  of  cultivation, 
snatched  from  primeval  forest.  Flame  trees, 
blue-mauve  jacarandas,  speckled  croton  bushes, 
jostled  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums.  Hedges 
of  plumbago  fenced-in  rose  gardens  and  potato 
patches.  Garages,  tunnelled  out  of  the  earth 
like  caves,  yawned  some  fifty  feet  below  front 
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doors.  At  corners,  in  the  curve  of  valleys,  we 
caught  far  glimpses  of  the  harbour, — soft,  grey 
water  massed  with  ships  and  islands  and  backed 
by  fantastic  peaks  half  hidden  in  mist. 

She  was  busy  now  upon  her  mouth.  No  simple 
matter  this,  to  force  the  clumsy  lip-stick  into 
painting  the  dainty  bow  she  had  designed. 
Time  and  again  she  rubbed  out  and  started  afresh, 
making  the  while  facial  contortions  equal  only 
to  those  of  a  beginner  blowing  rings  of  cigarette 
smoke.  Twice  the  final  effect  was  blurred  by 
beads  of  moisture  produced  by  intensity  of 
effort.  It  was  a  masterpiece  hardly  brought  to 
perfection  when  the  tram  ran  into  its  little 
terminus  at  Sylvestre,  where  were  left, — 
desultorily  waiting  among  tin  tables  and  chairs 
advertising  Antarctica  beer, — those  who  purposed 
to  take  the  funicular  railway  up  the  Peak  of 
Corcovado. 

The  upper  edges  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  impinge 
on  tropical  jungle.  The  furthermost  buildings 
stand  always  in  a  sort  of  translucent  darkness 
under  giant  trees  burdened  with  tufts  of  parasitic 
plants.  The  train,  set  at  an  absurd  angle,  ascended 
with  portentous  slowness  a  vertical  cutting  walled 
with  curtains  of  hanging  vines  and  lianas.  Little 
paths  trickled  away  for  no  obvious  reason  into 
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a  vast  green  sea  of  foliage  where  the  sinister 
twilight  was  brightened  only  occasionally  by 
the  flash  of  a  scarlet  flower  set  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree.  As  we  rose,  the  vegetation  shrank.  Bracken 
replaced  orchids;  trees  assumed  more  reasonable 
proportions.  Glimpses  of  other  mountains,  of 
other  valleys,  revealed  tapering  peaks,  nodular 
as  badly  sharpened  pencils  and,  like  sores  upon 
the  hill  sides,  huge  convex  masses  of  smooth 
rock,  slimy  with  moisture. 

All  the  way  up  she  manicured  her  finger  nails, 
which  she  wore  long  as  a  Chinese  mandarin’s, — 
probably  for  the  same  reason. 

The  topmost  tip  of  Corcovado  was  sliced  off 
to  make  flat  ground  enough  for  a  colossal 
bandstand.  This  absurd  contraption  of  glass 
and  iron, — very  shabby  now  with  panes  broken 
and  paint  coming  off  in  scabs,  empty  save  for 
dust  and  orange-peel  and  scraps  of  paper, — 
stood  poised  in  mid-air  2,200  feet  above  sea 
level  on  a  needle  of  rock  that  pierced  into 
illimitable  space.  Below  it,  below  it  and  beneath 
it,  for  the  peak  overhangs  a  little,  lay  the  city, — 
named  for  a  river  that  never  existed, — spread 
out  for  our  delectation  on  the  narrow  strip  of 
littoral  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  To 
right  and  to  left  of  us  it  lay,  like  a  bat’s  wings 
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with  curved  beaches  sloping  back  from  the 
harbour  mouth  and  long  straight  avenues,  like 
membranes,  leading  inland  from  every  point. 
Two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  sheer  drop  there 
was,  to  ships  and  docks  and  offices,  to  parks  and 
gardens,  to  sand  and  surf ;  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Brazilian  coast  stretching  north  and 
south  into  foggy  distance ;  to  the  harbour 
cluttered  with  uncountable  islands,  winding  to 
the  base  of  that  serrated  ridge  of  mountains  that 
shuts  in  South  America.  .  .  . 

And  in  a  moment  all  was  blotted  out,  vanished 
as  though  it  had  never  been.  Mist  swept  over 
the  mountain  top,  cold,  clammy  clouds,  and  a 
biting  wind  that  gathered  up  dust,  and  paper, 
and  the  cobwebs  on  the  windows,  into  one 
whirling  maelstrom  of  skirts  rendered  uncon¬ 
trollable  and  hats  whisked  off  heads  into  eternity. 
Blown  hither  and  thither,  seeking  only  respite 
from  the  torture  of  the  wind,  we  ran  back  down 
the  hill  towards  the  railway, — and  passed  her 
sitting  on  a  stone  step  behind  some  sheltering 
bushes.  Damp  had  melted  the  cheap  paint  upon 
her  face  and  dirt  had  mingled  with  the  rivulets 
of  grease  that  poured  down  her  cheeks.  Her 
hat  hung  limply  over  one  ear;  the  curl  gone  out 
of  hair  that  straggled  almost  to  her  shoulders. 
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But  the  accessories  to  her  lost  beauty  were  already 
set  out  upon  the  stone  beside  her.  The  business 
of  the  day  must  be  re-done  and  so,  calmly  and 
methodically,  she  set  to  work  to  do  it;  while  the 
youth,  still  talking,  still  apparently  unanswered, 
sat  at  her  feet  and  handed  to  her,  one  by  one,  the 
articles  that  she  required. 


ALL  night  long  the  smell  of  oil  upon  the 
water,  the  rattle  of  winches  and  the  reek 
of  hot  dust  from  off  the  wharves  of 
Cristobal.  At  dawn  a  rush  of  cool  wind  and  the 
ship  moving  out  into  Limon  Bay  with  a  mist  of 
rain  sweeping  across  her  decks.  On  the  right, 
a  fringe  of  surf,  white  houses,  and  low  hills 
banked  up  with  clouds.  Behind,  the  great 
breakwater  which  shuts  off  the  Atlantic.  On 
the  left,  the  sheds  and  cranes  and  oil  tanks  of 
Cristobal,  and  beyond  them  the  ragged  streets 
and  rough-built  shanties  of  Colon,  where  bars  and 
night  clubs  jostle  the  Baptist  chapels,  and  where 
negro  children  play  baseball  under  the  palms. 

A  straight  and  narrow  way,  a  thin  four-mile 
channel  leads  to  the  Gatun  Dam.  The  jungle 
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presses  close.  Tangled  grass,  knife-edged  like 
sugar  cane  run  to  seed,  and  broad  leaves,  glossy 
and  green  as  bananas,  cling  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  winding  channel  of  the  old  French  venture — 
where  now  crocodiles  lie  in  the  sun  and  grey- 
blue  herons  fish  from  silted  mud-banks, — crosses 
the  new  Canal,  and,  narrowing,  disappears  under 
the  mangroves. 

So  into  the  locks  at  Gatun. 

The  ship  lies  coffined  in  concrete  walls,  a  silent 
thing,  robbed  of  all  vitality,  no  longer  possessing 
herself,  but  handed  over,  helpless,  to  other  powers. 
Bound  with  iron  ropes,  led  by  tiny  locomotives, 
her  huge  dignity  is  travestied  into  something 
heavy  and  unwieldy  by  their  rattling  impudence. 
Gloom  overshadows  her,  until  lifted  on  the 
secret  flood  of  dull  green  water  she  emerges  for 
a  moment  above  her  prison  walls.  But  steel 
gates  are  opening  before  her,  folding  back  at 
her  approach,  and  she  is  drawn  again  into 
twilight.  Three  times  the  process  is  repeated. 
Then  the  locomotives — unconscious  gaolers,  help¬ 
less  themselves  in  the  clutches  of  cogs  and  cables, 
— come  to  their  appointed  end  and  release  their 
victim.  She  steams  out  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Lake,  once  more  a  throbbing  sentient  being. 
There  is  no  delay,  no  waiting  upon  other  vessels, 
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no  need  to  consider  shelving  banks  crumbling 
under  too  strong  a  wash.  It  is  full  speed  ahead. 

Left  behind  at  Gatun  are  burnt,  brown  lawns 
and  an  asphalt  parking  place  for  automobiles; 
cream-coloured,  red-roofed  buildings  wherein 
men  press  buttons  and  pull  levers  to  set  the 
vast  toy  in  motion ;  triangular  net  works  of  steel 
girders  looking  like  a  miniature  Forth  Bridge 
made  out  of  a  giant  Meccano  set,  which  are 
emergency  dams.  And, — a  mile  away  to  the 
West, — the  overflow  from  the  Lake  called  the 
“  Spillway,”  where  once  the  Chagres  River  ran 
in  a  wild  free  torrent,  but  where  now  its  waters 
are  harnessed  in  concrete,  sucked  down  into  the 
earth  to  turn  wheels  and  dynamos,  and  vomited 
forth  again  through  pipes  to  trickle  over  flat 
stones  towards  the  sea.  And  between  the 
Spillway  and  the  locks,  all  along  the  top  of  the 
Dam,  a  thin,  brown  golf-course. 

Typical,  this  golf-course,  of  the  efficiency  of 
that  stupendous  machine  which  is  the  Canal 
Zone.  An  all-embracing  efficiency,  shepherding 
every  phase  of  the  lives  of  those  caught  up  in 
the  machine,  housing  them,  amusing  them, 
owning  them,  keeping  unspotted  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  world  of  laziness  and  incompetence,  a 
little  strip  of  Babbitland,  ten  miles  wide,  in  the 
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Tropics.  A  methodical  efficiency,  too,  fitting 
always  one  need  to  another,  taking  dirt  from 
the  channel  to  fill  in  neighbouring  swamps, 
using  overflow  waters  to  create  a  supply  of 
electricity  for  the  Zone,  letting  the  lock  gates 
serve  as  bridges  across  the  Canal  and  making, 
at  last,  of  the  top  of  the  dam,  a  golf-course. 

Gatun  Lake, — eighty-five  feet  above  sea-level 
with  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  square 
miles, — is  a  miniature  ocean  in  a  world  made 
small.  A  world  of  infinitesimal  creeks  and  bays 
winding  away  into  hidden  valleys  among  the 
mountains,  and  losing  themselves  in  pools  heavy 
with  weeds.  They  dammed  the  Chagres  River 
to  make  it,  flooded  the  whole  valley,  moved  bodily 
a  dozen  villages  and  washed  away  the  old  trade 
route  that  had  wound  for  centuries  across  the 
Isthmus.  Here  are  islands  that  once  were  hill¬ 
tops  and  bays  that  were  gullies.  On  white, 
water-logged  trunks  little  turtles  lie  sunning 
themselves.  Toads  and  fishes  hide  where  the 
birds  nested,  and  in  forgotten  corners  forests 
of  dead  trees  stand  knee-deep  in  water.  The 
wind  ruffles  the  flat,  green  leaves  of  water-lilies, 
and  the  passing  of  the  ship,  huge  out  of  all 
proportion  to  her  setting,  makes  waves  to  break 
upon  little  new  beaches  of  grey  sand.  Almost, — 
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ignoring  the  buoyed  fairway, — one  might  fancy 
slim  war  canoes  manned  by  primitive  savages 
slipping  from  among  overhanging  bushes,  or, 
peering  down  through  the  blue  water,  imagine 
the  glint  of  silver  and  the  jingle  of  harness  from 
some  ghostly  mule-train  that  once  carried  Peru¬ 
vian  treasure  by  way  of  the  Chagres  Valley  to 
Spanish  ships.  But  in  sober  truth  there  is  nothing 
save  a  negro  cutting  grass  with  his  machete; 
two  derelict  French  barges,  rotting  and  half- 
submerged;  and  on  an  island  at  the  end  of  the 
Lake,  a  Government  wireless  station,  where  the 
jungle  would  seem  to  have  sprouted  Eiffel 
Towers.  Green-painted  service  bungalows 
crouch  in  their  shadow,  little  bits  of  America 
set  down  in  gardens  from  another  hemisphere, 
gardens  of  breadfruit  trees  and  croton  leaves,  of 
hibiscus  and  frangipani  with  the  very  smell  of 
the  South  Seas  upon  them,  blossoming  here,  all 
out  of  place  among  Eiffel  Towers. 

The  Gaillard  Cut  is  a  narrow  channel  winding 
among  mountains.  Peak  after  peak  obscures 
the  view.  Impossible  to  imagine  a  way  out, 
impossible  to  believe  that  two  oceans  can  be  so 
close  and  that  it  is  man  that  has  dug  this  ditch 
to  join  them.  Gone  is  the  fairy-like  prettiness  of 
the  lake-side,  gone  the  planted  rows  of  pineapples 
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with  leaves  pink-tipped  in  the  sun,  gone  the  palms 
and  the  ferns  plaited  with  red  creepers.  Here  is 
beauty  grim  and  harsh.  The  Culebra  Slide 
gapes  crimson  like  a  wound  upon  the  hillside. 
Grey-green  scrub  lies  on  brown  turf.  Yellow 
cotton  flowers  with  brown  pods  hanging  from 
bare  sticks  gleam  among  rocks.  Now  and  then 
a  great  ceiba  tree,  with  naked  trunk  towering 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  forest, 
stands  alone  like  a  statue  of  polished  marble. 

At  the  end  of  the  Cut,  the  descent  to  sea-level. 
One  lock  at  Pedro  Miguel,  two  at  Miraflores 
with  a  lake  between,  bordered  by  hard  high  road. 
Civilization  obtrudes  itself  once  more.  Here  are 
a  prison ;  and  a  reservoir ;  camps,  canteens  and 
stables,  smeared  over  with  a  surface  prettiness 
of  flower-pots  and  creepers.  Palms  shelter 
parade  grounds;  cotton  trees  are  chained  into 
avenues ;  wild  climbing  things  have  been  clipped 
into  hedges  to  fence  houses  netted  like  meat 
safes.  Below  Miraflores,  mangroves  and  mud 
flats,  wide  tracts  of  gleaming,  bubbling  sand, 
dark  tunnels  where  water  trickles  between  grey 
twisted  roots.  Then  Ancon  Hill  and  the  roofs 
of  Panama  City;  a  glimpse  of  open  sea;  green 
islands  in  a  blue  haze. 

And  so  through  to  the  Pacific. 
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THE  mail-boat  was  due  to  sail  for  Sydney 
in  an  hour.  Through  a  gap  in  the  palm 
trees  I  could  see  the  black  and  white 
check  band  on  her  funnel  and  a  thread  of  smoke 
rising  straight  and  blue  into  the  leaden  sky.  The 
Company’s  flag  was  hanging  limp  and  dejected 
beside  the  Blue  Peter,  for  all  the  world  like 
native  washing  hung  out  to  dry;  and  in  that 
still  atmosphere  the  pallid  waters  of  Blanche 
Bay  were  as  flat  and  as  opaque  as  a  mirror  just 
breathed  on. 

I  had  been  shampooing  my  hair, — “  White 
Mary  washem  grass  belong  her,” — the  house- 
boys  put  it,  and  now  leant,  very  much  towelled, 
against  the  verandah-rail.  Suddenly  the  betel- 
nut  palms  in  front  of  me  swayed  absurdly  towards 
each  other,  so  that  I  could  see  the  ship  no  longer. 
The  frangipani  bushes  on  the  lawn  below  me, — 
stolid,  stocky,  conventionally  wooden  shrubs 
they  were, — flung  themselves  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  most  abandoned  fashion,  then 
shivered  and  shook  like  reeds  in  a  mere.  As 
I  stood  stupidly,  wondering  whence  this  swift 
gale  had  come,  my  hostess  rushed  past  me,  a 
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child  under  each  arm,  cleared  the  six  steps  between 
the  verandah  and  the  ground  in  one  leap,  and 
rolled  on  to  the  lawn  followed  by  the  whole  of 
her  domestic  staff. 

There  we  waited  through  what  seemed  like 
minutes,  really  for  a  second  or  two  only,  till  the 
now  see-sawing  bungalow  should  collapse. 

But  it  righted  itself  unaccountably,  settled 
down  so  that  almost  one  doubted  if  it  had  ever 
moved.  As  tension  relaxed  and  strained  nerves 
slackened,  we  sighed  without  realizing  for  how 
long  a  time  we  had  held  our  breath.  Palm- 
trees  stood  straight  and  slim  and  steady  again. 
The  sun  shone  out  and  there  came  a  little 
fresh  breeze.  Under  the  frangipani  bushes 
the  grass  was  powdered  with  white  and  broken 
petals. 

My  hostess  smiled  apologetically  and  passed 
a  handkerchief  over  her  face. 

“  One  never  gets  used  to  earthquakes,”  she 
said,  “  I’m  more  frightened  every  time.”  But 
she  went  back  into  the  house  to  assess  the  damage, 
leaving  me  with  the  children  and  their  nurse, 
a  slim  black  youth,  clad  much  as  God  had  made 
him  save  for  a  lava-lava,  and  for  the  oil  that  made 
his  whole  body  glisten  like  silk. 

Overhead  brooded  the  Mother  and  her  two 
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Daughters.  Smooth  and  shapely  and  olive  green 
are  the  sides  of  the  Mother,  sloping  unblemished 
to  the  upper  lip  of  her  dead  crater,  a  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  Her  Daughters  stand  to 
north  and  to  south  of  her,  one  also  extinct  and 
the  other  sorely  stricken.  Bubbling  lava  pours 
from  a  rent  in  her  side,  and  over  her  mouth  hangs 
a  little  cloud  of  vapour.  Almost  daily  the  earth 
trembles  about  her  base. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Mother  stands  the  town  of 
Rabaul,  capital  of  the  Bismark  Archipelago  and 
of  Eastern  (late  German)  New  Guinea. 

A  few  wide  streets  of  spaced  bungalows ; 
some  official  buildings;  two  or  three  stores; 
there  is  not  much  here  for  earthquakes  to  make 
havoc  of.  Through  the  Botanical  Gardens  runs 
a  wide,  grassy  avenue  used  as  a  racecourse.  In 
dark  gorges  where  it  is  always  twilight, — so 
thick  is  the  foliage  of  trees  on  which  flying  foxes 
hang, — huge  fireflies  hardly  wait  for  dusk  to 
bring  them  forth.  Outside  in  the  sunshine  great 
green  and  yellow  butterflies  flutter  so  slowly 
that  they  can  be  caught  with  the  hands,  and  are 
chained  with  thread  and  kept  alive  as  pets  or 
prisoners.  From  Government  House, — situated 
high  over  the  town  on  the  neck  of  land 
of  which  the  Mother  forms  the  head, — there 
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can  be  seen  in  the  clear  radiance  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  the  grim,  dark  mountains  of  New 
Ireland. 

These  were  days  of  transition  in  Rabaul. 

Civil  administration  was  just  taking  over  from 
the  Military  who  had  ruled  the  islands  ever 
since  their  capture  from  the  Germans  in  1914. 
People  were  climbing  very  reluctantly  out  of 
uniform  and  looking  proportionately  insignificant 
in  ill-fitting  white  ducks.  Australian  members 
of  Parliament  came  up  for  three-day  visits  and 
learnt  all  about  this  new  territory  which  had 
come  under  their  Mandate.  Opinions  differed 
fiercely  as  to  whether  the  native  was  a  creature 
to  be  kicked  and  beaten,  or  an  Intelligence  to 
be  guided  towards  self-government. 

Those  were  the  first  days  of  the  Expropriation 
Board,  which  took  over  the  coconut  plantations 
forcibly  evacuated  by  German  colonists  and 
distributed  them,  more  or  less  unsatisfactorily, 
among  returned  soldiers  from  Australia.  Three 
men  there  were, — so  it  was  said, — to  every  job 
and  to  every  estate ;  the  man  holding  it ;  the  man 
coming  up  from  Sydney  to  replace  him ;  the  man 
going  down  whom  he  had  replaced.  And  life, 
withal,  was  lived — earthquakes  and  malaria  not¬ 
withstanding — much  as  it  is  lived  by  nice 
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British  people  all  the  world  over.  Gramophones 
brayed  from  every  verandah  and  there  were 
squabbles  and  heartburnings  over  invitations  to 
Government  House. 

In  the  grossly  overcrowded  Chinese  hotel  by 
the  water  front  dispossessed  Germans,  struggling 
to  procure  warm  clothing,  were  waiting  for  a 
passage  to  Europe.  Many  were  leaving  the 
tropics  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years.  Most 
were  being  torn  from  the  only  place  they  had 
ever  called  home.  Their  life  work  was  represented 
by  an  inadequate  cheque  on  the  practically 
bankrupt  German  Government.  Compensation 
and  Reparations  were  words  used  somewhat 
freely  at  that  time. 

The  long  white  street  which  lies  between  a 
double  row  of  casuarina  trees  was  unusually 
crowded.  Mail-day  had  brought  unaccustomed 
people  into  Rabaul, — the  doctor  and  his  wife 
from  Kokopo  (ex  Herbertshohe) ;  a  Wesleyan 
missionary  from  the  north  coast ;  a  half-caste 
Samoan  woman  driving  a  smart  gig, — a  descen¬ 
dant  of  deposed  royalty  and  now  married  to  a 
German,  last  heard  of  in  Java.  Planters  rattled 
along  cheerfully  in  Fords.  Natives  padded  in 
the  dust  carrying  banana  leaves  alternatively  as 
sunshades  or  as  umbrellas.  Rumour  had  gone 
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round  that  the  stores  had  in  a  new  supply  of 
trade  tobacco. 

On  my  arrival  my  hostess  had  deplored  the 
lack  of  fresh  fruit.  “  You  see,”  she  said,  “  we 
have  no  tobacco.”  And  I  had  answered  nothing, 
not  knowing  if  this  were  part  of  a  new  game  or 
a  catchword  out  of  a  musical  comedy  I  had  never 
seen.  Now  I  understood  that  these  black, 
coarse  plugs  were  the  only  currency  for  which 
the  natives  would,  or  were  allowed  to,  sell  their 
paw-paws  and  pineapples  and  bananas.  Without 
tobacco  we  must  needs  have  recourse  to  the 
ubiquitous  tin. 

The  mail-boat  was  lying  at  the  wharf,  a  slight 
list  to  starboard  giving  her  a  definitely  dissolute 
appearance.  Her  white  paint-work  was  mostly 
grey,  her  black  paint-work  brown.  Two  young 
Tahitians  leant  over  the  after-rail,  their  copper- 
coloured  skins  looking  strangely  white  above  the 
seething,  sweating  crowd  of  black,  naked  human¬ 
ity  that  surged  over  the  jetty.  Solomon  Islanders 
there  were,  their  hair  matted  with  white  lime 
or  dyed  red  by  betel-nut  juice;  Buka  boys 
from  that  little  island  north  of  Bougainville, — 
the  best,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  sought 
after,  labour  in  the  group;  Papuans  with  long 
curly  hair  standing  straight  on  end;  men  from 
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New  Britain,  from  the  Admiraltys,  from  New 
Ireland,  from  Mioko.  Here  and  there  among 
them,  white  points  in  a  shifting  pattern,  stood 
Chinese  and  Japanese  traders  in  ducks  and 
helmets;  and  on  the  shore  just  where  the  wharf 
butts  into  solid  earth  a  little  group  of  white 
people  were  making  mail-day  into  a  garden-party. 
Rather  ostentatiously  they  deplored  the  still 
maintained  German  convention  that  in  New 
Guinea  the  yellow  races  rank  as  white. 

Then  it  was  that  a  bed  of  purple  flowers  stood 
up  on  end  and  faced  me.  It  reared  itself  into  a 
position  as  vertical  as  mine,  hung  there  for  a 
moment,  then  fell  back,  quite  tidily,  into  place. 
Deadly  sickness  seized  me  as  the  ground  swayed 
and  billowed  beneath  us.  From  the  main  street 
came  a  thin  wail  of  warning  and  fear  as  the 
natives  surged  out  of  the  bungalow  offices  and 
stores  into  the  open  roadway.  Very  far  away 
we  could  hear  the  rumble  of  loosened  boulders 
crashing  through  the  jungle.  But  soon  all  other 
sound  was  blotted  out  by  the  fierce  rattling  of 
the  ship.  It  was  as  though  unseen  hands  had 
taken  her  between  them  and  were  shaking  her, 
to  and  fro  and  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a 
child  might  shake  a  money  box. 

“  She’ll  go,”  the  Captain  said,  supremely 
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callous  to  the  fate  of  a  ship  he  hated,  “  she’ll 
go  this  time.  The  old  Medusa  was  beached 
here  for  a  month  in  the  same  way.”  And  I 
heard  him  whisper,  “  I  shall  be  at  the  Snooks’ 
dance  to-night  after  all.” 

But  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  ship  fell  back 
into  deep  water  without  so  much  as  a  graze 
upon  her  side  and  with  no  more  damage  done 
than  a  little  broken  crockery  in  the  steward’s 
pantry  and  one  burned  arm  in  the  engine  room. 
Then  black  and  white  and  yellow  and  copper- 
coloured  people  all  sighed  with  the  same  relief 
and  explained  with  the  same  shrillness  to  each 
other  that  they  at  least  had  not  been  frightened. 
Last  trucks  were  pushed  along  the  jetty.  Last 
sacks  of  copra  were  flung  into  the  hold.  Last 
passengers  tore  themselves  reluctantly  from  the 
place  they  had  been  longing  to  leave.  The  mail- 
boat  sailed  on  time. 
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“  (jTTHE  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I 
^  ever  saw,”  said  the  Doctor,  his  eyes 
shining  in  the  light  of  reminiscence, 
“  fair,  fluffy,  blue-eyed,  with  a  look  of  demure 
innocence  that  could  have  taken  her  anywhere. 
Exactly  why  it  took  her  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
we  neither  knew  nor  cared.  Probably  she  had 
been  tempted  by  the  shipping  advertisements, 
the  kind  that  promise  ‘  luxurious  travel  and  the 
romance  of  the  South  Seas.’  It  was  sufficient 
for  us  that  she  did  come,  and  that  she  stayed  for 
three  days, — three  days  of  unexampled  party 
giving,  of  desperate  rivalries,  and  of  much 
neglected  work.  Old  Sammy  Mackintosh,  who 
hadn’t  taken  any  exercise  for  years,  dug  out  a 
tennis  racket  with  three  strings  missing  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  asked  to  play  with  her. 
Little  Mrs.  Hemmingway,  fearful  for  her  Jock, 
ran  up  a  new  frock  in  an  afternoon,  and  took  to 
powdering  her  nose.  The  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner,  despairing  of  his  secretaries,  wrote  his 
own  official  mail,  and  on  the  night  before  she 
went  away,  Neill  Watson,  shyest  of  bachelors, 
gave  a  dinner  party. 
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“  Tommy  Dodds,  skipper  of  the  mail  boat, 
came  along,  and  Armstrong,  his  chief  engineer, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people,  including  the 
Courtenays, — he  had  the  Treasury  then, — and 
Matron  from  the  hospital.  And  I  remember 
that  it  rained,  rained  as  I  think  it  can  rain  only 
in  the  Solomons,  sweeping  up  earth  and  sea  and 
sky  into  one  tremendous  wall  of  water.  You 
couldn’t  see  a  yard  in  front  of  you.  Every  path 
degenerated  into  a  morass  of  liquid  red  mud. 
We  groped  across  the  island  with  lanterns, 
slipping  and  sliding  at  every  step.  Yet  Virginia 
contrived  to  look  adorable  in  a  borrowed  Burberry 
three  sizes  too  large  for  her,  and  with  brown 
boots  showing  under  a  pink  evening  frock. 

“  I  wasn’t  given  much  time  to  admire  her 
because  I  had  to  help  to  get  the  party  ready. 
I’m  often  asked  out  to  dinner  because  I’m  so 
helpful.  I  mixed  the  cocktails  and  I  dished  up 
a  wonderful  hors  d'ceuvre  from  a  recipe  of  my  own. 
Then  I  went  to  look  at  the  table.  Alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  the  boys  had  strung 
a  chain  of  blossoms  up  and  down  the  cloth  and 
twice  across  it.  And  whosoever  maintains  that 
nature’s  colours  cannot  clash,  has  never  seen 
bougainvillea  tucked  into  red  hibiscus.  A  jam 
jar  packed  tight  with  croton  leaves  completed 
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a  scheme  of  decoration  which  if  not  artistic  was 
certainly  original.  Neill  himself  was  making  a 
ridiculous  fuss  about  fish  knives.  They  couldn’t 
be  found,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  think  the  party 
could  be  a  success  without  them.  Of  course  he 
was  a  silly  ass,  because  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  after  a  couple  of  my  cocktails,  nobody  cares 
if  they  eat  their  tinned  salmon  with  a  spoon  or 
with  a  toothpick.  And  he  annoyed  me  very  much 
during  dinner.  Virginia  sat  between  us,  and  he 
monopolized  her  the  whole  time,  telling  her 
how  he  had  won  the  war, — or  something  equally 
unimportant.  I  was  reduced  to  fishing  in  my 
glass  for  the  moths  and  beetles  that,  having 
flung  themselves  away  from  the  lamp,  had  thus 
escaped  a  death  by  fire  for  one  by  whisky  and 
soda. 

“  She  turned  to  me  when  the  pudding  came 
and  accused  me  of  neglecting  her.  And  she 
rolled  her  eyes  in  such  a  reproachful  way  that 
she  very  nearly  convinced  me  that  I  had.  ‘  Dear 
Lady  ’  I  said,  ‘  I  believe  that  if  a  man  had  as 
many  legs  as  a  centipede,  you  would  still  succeed 
in  pulling  them  all.’  She  was  delighted  with  the 
compliment  and  seemed  prepared  to  give  me 
her  full  attention,  so  I  talked  to  her  as  one  talks 
to  tourists,  telling  her  things  about  the  natives, 
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about  their  legends  and  their  history  and  their 
customs.  But  I  doubt  if  she  really  listened. 
She  was  too  essentially  a  man-eater  herself  to 
be  interested  in  details  of  a  more  primitive 
cruelty. 

After  dinner,  she  made  music  to  us  with  her 
ukelele.  She  couldn’t  really  sing,  but  she 
pattered  music-hall  songs  in  a  taking  little  voice. 
I  went  to  the  end  of  the  verandah,  and  turned  my 
back  on  them  all  so  that  I  could  listen  to  her  in 
peace.  The  rain  had  stopped,  and  though  the 
clouds  were  still  hanging  low  I  could  just  trace 
the  dim  outline  of  the  coconut  palms  shadowed 
against  the  sky.  The  air  was  close  and  steamy, 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers.  I  could  hear  the 
faint  drip,  drip,  of  raindrops  falling  off  the 
roof.  Then  I  swung  round  and  watched  the 
others  sitting  inside  the  mosquito  netting,  under 
the  shaded  lamp.  I  saw  the  men  in  their  white 
dinner  suits,  lounging  in  long  chairs; — Tommy 
Dodds  very  hot  and  unbuttoned;  Armstrong, 
white  and  staring,  with  clenched  hands;  and 
young  Neill,  so  obviously,  pathetically  in  love. 
And  the  women, — Matron  in  her  inevitable  red 
satin  that  makes  one  hot  even  to  remember,  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  pale,  wasted  and  fever  wracked. 
She  was  due  for  Sydney  leave.  I  saw  the  native 
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house  boys  crowding  in  the  kitchen  doorway 
to  listen  to  the  music  made  by  the  new  white 
‘  Mary  ’ ;  all  of  them  recruited  from  the  outer 
islands;  all  of  them  having  eaten  human  flesh 
from  choice  as  well  as  from  necessity;  one  at 
least  having  been  imprisoned  for  murder. 

“  And  then  I  looked  at  the  woman  who  was 
the  centre  of  attraction,  powdered,  manicured, 
dressed  by  an  artist,  beautiful  and  dainty  in 
every  way.  The  contrast  appealed  to  my  sense 
of  the  incongruous.  After  all,  our  islands  are 
very  young  and  crude.  Of  all  the  colonies  we 
are  the  furthest  from  Home,  not  in  distance, 
perhaps,  but  by  lack  of  communications.  Only 
for  thirty  years  has  there  been  any  pretence  of 
white  man’s  rule.  Fifty  years  ago,  no  man 
could  land  and  live.  Even  to-day,  there  are  not 
many  of  us,  and  the  untouched  jungle  creeps 
very  close.  Dread  of  nature,  primitive  and  raw, 
around  us  and  within  us,  alone  prompts  us  to  a 
feverish  keeping  up  of  conventions.  And  to 
us  came  Virginia, — the  finished  product  of  a 
far  away  civilization,  a  careless,  care-free  woman 
of  fashion,  well-read,  well-born,  with  the  gossip 
of  Europe  at  her  finger-tips.  And  as  she  sat  in 
that  tin-roofed  bungalow  beneath  the  palm  trees, 
laughing  her  little  songs  straight  from  London 
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and  Paris,  she  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  with  the 
memories  of  the  things  that  it  is  better  to 
forget. 

“  Next  morning  she  went  away.  We  all  came 
down  to  the  boat  to  see  her  off.  Everybody  was 
on  board.  They  always  are  at  sailing  time.  We 
seem  to  take  vicarious  pleasure  in  seeing  other 
people  escape  from  out  of  the  rat  trap.  Usually 
we  drift  towards  a  cocktail  in  the  skipper’s  cabin, 
but  to-day  we  stayed  on  deck  to  see  Virginia.  I 
lingered  almost  to  the  last  for  I  loved  to  watch 
her  smile,  and  to  see  the  toss  of  her  head,  and  to 
hear  the  pretty  phrases  she  made  for  people 
who  must,  after  all,  have  bored  her.  ‘  Someday 
I’ll  come  back,’  she  said  to  me  as  she  released  my 
hand,  and  when  I  smiled  and  shook  my  head, 
she  repeated  emphatically,  ‘  Of  course  I  shall. 
You’ve  given  me  the  most  wonderful  time. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  I  met  with  such  kind¬ 
ness.’  Whereat  I  sighed  rather  bitterly,  for  we 
can  be  kind  enough  to  pretty  women  who  come 
to  us  for  a  day  and  amuse  us,  but  among  ourselves 
I  fear  that  there  is  but  little  charity,  and  still 
less  understanding.  But  I  did  not  trouble  to 
tell  her  so.  It  was  enough  that  we  had  made  a 
good  impression. 

“As  I  went  down  the  gangway,  I  had  a  last 
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glimpse  of  her  eyes,  and  of  the  fluffy  little  curls 
under  her  wide-brimmed  hat.  And  I  stepped 
into  the  launch  and  went  back  to  my  daily  task 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  bear  me  company. 

“  Because  I  know  she  never  will  come  back. 
They  never  do.” 
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